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I. ORIGIN, 


Tue following tale was obtained by the writer in April, 1902, while 
visiting the Wichita of Oklahoma, in the interests of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Field Columbian Museum. It was 
related by a middle-aged Wichita and translated into English by 
Burgis Hunt. The informant claimed to have learned the myth 
from his grandfather, and among the Wichita is looked upon as one 
well versed in tribal lore. Comment on the tale is postponed until 
a later paper. 

In the times at the beginning, there was no sun, no moon, no 
stars, nor did the earth exist as it does now. Time passed on and 
Darkness only lived. With the lapse of time came a woman, Watsi- 
katsia, made after the form of the man Darkness. The woman 
found an ear of corn in front of her, while before Darkness was 
placed an arrow. They did not know what these objects were nor 
where they came from, but they knew that they were for their use. 
The woman wondered what the ear of corn was for, and Darkness, 
by the gift of Man-Never-Known-on-Earth, was able to tell her that 
the corn was for her to eat. Then Darkness wondered what the 
arrow was for, and the woman, by aid from the same power, was able 
to tell him that with the arrow he was to kill game. 

The time now arrived when Man-Never-Known-on-Earth promised 
them that he would make more people. So a village soon sprang 
into existence with many families. And according to the wish of 
Man-Never-Known-on-Earth a certain person was to be chief, and 
his name was to be Boy-Chief. Man-Never-Known-on-Earth also 
decreed that the name of the village should be Wandering-Village, 
which meant that the people should not travel on their feet, as people 
do now, but should wander like spirits, — they could think of a distant 
point and be there at once. After a while Darkness and the woman 
(Watsikatsia) began to wonder why so many things had happened ? 
why there were so many people? For there were crowds and crowds 
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of people. There were so many people that Darkness told them 
to scatter, to divide into parties and go off in different directions. 
After this, Darkness began to get power to foretell things. Once 
he told Watsikatsia everything, —that he was about to go to a cer- 
tain being over there, —Man-Never-Known-on-Earth. When he 
was ready to go he reached down at his left side and with his right 
hand and brought up a ball. Then he reached down with his left 
hand at his right sideand brought upa belt. Then he reached down 
in front, touched the ball to the belt and brought up a shinny stick. 
He took the ball, tossed it up and struck it with the stick. As the 
ball flew he went with it. Thus he went on towards the place for 
which he had set out and where he expected to find Man-Never- 
Known-on-Earth. Now Man-Never-Known-on-Earth had great 
power and knew that this man was coming to pay him a visit. (The 
object of this man’s visit was that power be given him so that there 
should be light on the face of the earth.) Again he tossed the ball, 
struck it and travelled through space with it, but he was not there 
yet. So he knew that he could not depend on the ball. Then he 
took his bow and arrow, which he had brought with him, shot the 
arrow and flew with it. This he did a second, third, and fourth time, 
but he had not yet arrived. Still he knew that he had to get there. 
Then he remembered that he could run, So he made one long run 
and stopped to rest. Then he ran again, and a third and fourth time. 
He had now made twelve trials and knew that he was near the place 
of his journey. 

Now he came across a grass lodge and he knew that some one 
lived there. Before he got right at the lodge, he heard somebody 
speaking to him, — telling him the object of his journey: for Man- 
with-Great-Power-to-Foretell lived there. Darkness at once asked 
for something to eat. Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell asked him 
inside the lodge. When Darkness entered he saw light; for the 
lodge was filled with bright light. As he had come on a long jour- 
ney he was very tired and hungry, and again asked for food. So 
Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell reached down behind him and 
brought up four grains of corn. Darkness began eating, and the 
four grains were more than he could eat, so full did they make him. 
Then they began to talk and Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell said 
to Darkness: “ Man-Never-Known-on-Earth has made me also; the 
time is coming nearer ; it will not be long until we are able to go 
around everywhere.” So after they had stayed there in the grass 
lodge a long time, they went outside and faced east. 

Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell then told Darkness to look, — 
and there was water almost as far as they could see. On the op- 
posite bank they sawa man. This man told them to make haste and 
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cut a stick. Then he said to them: “ There are three animals in the 
water travelling towards you. Do not kill the first or the second, but 
kill the third, which is half black and half white.” Then Man-with- 
Great-Power-to-Foretell said : ““ We are not quite ready ;” for he was 
just making his arrows. Then the man said: “ Hurry and make your 
arrows!” Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell replied : “ We are about 
ready ; we have the bow, arrows, and sinew, but the arrows are not 
quite dry.” Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell again cried out : “ We 
are about ready ; we have fixed the sinew.” Again the man called 
to them to hurry. Then Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell said: 
“ We are about to feather the arrows.” The man again called to them 
to hurry. Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell replied: “We are 
ready now; we are ready to draw the arrows, for we have trimmed 


the feathers.” While they were working they saw the three animals — 


draw closer. Again the man called out: “ Don’t shoot the first or 
the second, but kill the third, which is half black and half white.” 
Then he said : “ They are closer to you. I go now. I will never be 
here any more. When you go back, tell your people that there will 
be such a word as Hosaiisida (Last-Star-after-Light) and that I will 
appear from time to time.” After he had spoken, they looked, but 
the man was gone; they looked higher and saw him as a star of 
bright light, for he was Young-Star, or the morning star. It now 
grew a little lighter and they saw the three animals still closer 
to them, and they saw that they were deer and that they were stand- 
ing on the water. Then Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell shouted, 
and the first deer jumped up on the bank to the south of the place 
where they stood, and it was black; then the second deer jumped 
up, it was white; then the half black and half white deer jumped 
up on the bank, and Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell shot it on 
its side. Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell now told Darkness that 
that was the power given to man, that when you go after game 
such weapons would be used. Then he added: “I will not be on 
earth much longer, but I will be seen at times.” Darkness now 
looked, but Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell was gone; he looked 
toward the east and there he saw him as the sun; and his name was 
Sun-God. Then it became light and they knew that the first deer 
was day, the second night, and the third, which they had killed, was 
day and night, and that henceforth there was to be day and night. 
These three deer became the three stars which we see every night 
in the west. 

When these things had happened, Darkness turned and faced the 
west. All was bright with light now. He began his journey back 
to the point from which he had set out. As he went he travelled 
very fast ; for he now had power to travel very fast. Indeed, so 
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rapidly did he travel that he arrived home early that day. When he 
got home he found all kinds of people, but they did not know him and 
asked him who he was. As he also knew no one, he asked where he 
could go for shelter. He was told to go to the west edge of the 
village, where he would find a large lodge belonging to Boy-Chief. 
So Darkness went there for shelter. Heasked Boy-Chief how many 
more villages there were like that one. Boy-Chief replied that in 
the south there was one with a chief named Wolf-Robe, who had 
great power like Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell. Then Boy-Chief 
asked Darkness where he had been, and he replied that he had been 
to acertain place where he had met Man-with-Great-Power-to-Foretell 
and Young-Star. Then Darkness asked Boy-Chief to assemble every 
one in the village in order that they might hear what he had to say. 
Boy-Chief called for all to come, and a great crowd gathered about 
the lodge. Boy-Chief then announced that all were present and asked 
him what he had to say. Then Darkness told them that he and his 
woman were the first beings created and that Man-Never-Known- 
on-Earth had given them power to carry out his work, and that they 
were going to doit. “Therefore,” added Darkness, “I have come 
before you again, to tell you that after I have done this work for you 
I will have to leave you.” After he had said this he commanded all 
the people to return to their homes and tell everything he had said. 

Then he started on his journey to the south village and soon ar- 
rived. Again he asked where he could find shelter, and was told as 
before to go to a certain place at the edge of the village, where he 
would find the headman, who would treat him well. He went to that 
house and met the chief, who asked him what he hadto say. He re- 
plied that he had something to say, and asked the chief to assemble 
all his people. So some one was sent around to tell the people of the 
village to gather at the chief’s place. Now before Darkness had 
arrived in this village three people had predicted his arrival, for they 
had great power in those days; so they were not surprised when 
he came. The crowd came and he told them they were to have such 
a game as shinny ball. He reached down with his right hand on his 
left side and produced a ball, and then reached down on his right 
side with his left hand and brought up a shinny stick. These he 
showed the people and told them they were for their use. Then he 
commanded the people to gather just outside the village at about 
evening time, and then he set the time for play. They went as he 
told them. When they were all there he tossed the ball toward the 
north and travelled with it. It went a long ways. When it lit he 
picked it up and struck it with the stick and drove the ball back 
south, then said that the point where he stood when he struck the 
ball would be called “ flowing water” (the goal). Then he took the 
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ball, tossed it, went with it, and again struck it southward. Where 
it hit was the second “ flowing water,” or goal. Between these two 
goals or bases was level ground, and in both directions as far as you 
could see. Then he divided the men into two parties, and placed 
one at each goal. Between these two parties and in the centre of 
the field he placed two men, one from each of the two parties. He 
gave one man the ball and told him to toss it up. As the ball was 
tossed he told the other man to strike it towards thesouth. He did 
so and drove the ball towards his opponents on the south. Now 
they played, and the north side drove the ball to the south goal and 
won. They then changed goals and the other side won. Then 
Darkness said that they had played enough. 

Before the shinny ball game began, Darkness had asked that a 
lodge be emptied and cleaned out. It was now late in the afternoon. 
He now entered the lodge, but first told the people to go to their 
homes, that the times were drawing near when things would change, 
for the powers which had been given to people were increasing, 
“ and: now,” he said finally, “I go. Iam to leave you, but I am also 
to be seen.” He made his final appearance, the people went to their 
homes and he entered the prepared lodge, and when he appeared 
again it was to bring light into darkness. 

By this time the power which Man-Never-Known-on-Earth had 
first given peoplé had developed and the people were very powerful, 
but they used their power for bad purposes. 

The first woman, Watsikatsia, now appeared in this village and 
asked for shelter. She was told to gotoa certain place, but she was 
warned that the chief had greatly changed and that now he was an 
enemy to his visitors. She replied that she had great powers, given 
her by Man-Never-Known-on-Earth, that she could do anything. 
Her informant told her that she would arrive in the morning. She 
would find some one inquiring for her who wanted her to go on a 
journey with him. The next morning she arrived at the lodge of 
the chief, and shortly after she went after water, when she heard 
some one inquiring for her. This was a man who was acting for, or 
the servant of Without-Good-Power, son of Wolf-Robe. Now With- 
out-Good-Power was a very bad man, while his father was just as 
good as ever, and had never abused the power which Man-Never- 
Known-on-Earth had given him. This servant of Without-Good- 
Power now told her to get ready to travel, as Without-Good-Power 
was going to war, and she must go along. Without-Good-Power 
now started and a great crowd followed. He told his followers that 
he was not going very far, only to a place called Eyes-like-Mountains, 
which stood in the water. After they had gone a short way With- 
out-Good-Power ordered the people to stop for a while so that he 
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could make a sacrifice, by offering his pipe to every one to smoke. 
While he was doing this, with his followers sitting around him in a 
circle, there appeared on his right side and on his left side a bow. 
All at once these two bows turned into two snakes and began to 
fight each other. Then Without-Good-Power asked the people to 
interpret the meaning of this event. A certain man spoke up and 
said it meant thus and so. Then Without-Good-Power said that his 
interpretation was wrong and he got up and went where the man was 
and killed him with a club. Then the woman spoke up and said that 
Without-Good-Power’s powers were great, but were not all beneficial 
to the people, for Without-Good-Power had killed people before this 
time when they had failed to interpret properly. She now said, “the 
meaning of what has just happened is that the village which we have 
left is being attacked by a certain kind of enemy.” After she had 
made this interpretation, all the people turned back to go home. 

When they had arrived the woman called all the women together 
and told them that everywhere she went she had certain great powers, 
and that the last place where she had been was Place-where-Corn- 
is-Raised. Then she told the women that power would be given 
to them, so that they could kill many animals for food, that after 
taking the hide off all they had to do was to take the hide by one 
side, shake it, and it would be a robe; that they should take the 
bark from the trees, save it, sprinkle it on the robe from end to end, 
and that power would be given them to take up anything and pack 
it on their back. She also said that the time was coming when cer- 
tain of their powers would be cut off and all would be just ordinary 
people ; also that she would soon no longer appear as she was, but 
in a different form. Soon after that she was changed into a bird 
with bright red feathers ; for she had had red hair. 

It had now come to pass that, after all these things had happened, 
Wolf-Robe, the chief of the south village, was an old man, and 
nearly everything went wrong, — the people were no longer good. 
Wolf-Robe had told them to goahead and do as they pleased. 

Now there was a certain wise man living north of Wolf-Robe, who 
spoke out and said that this condition could not last, and that there 
would soon appear a man, by the name of Howling-Boy, who would do 
things. He also said that the people were not living naturally, that 
they were exercising too much supernatural. power, and that there 
were certain people who considered themselves greater than Man- 
Never-Known-on-Earth. In addition to Howling-Boy, who was to 
appear, another man would appear, whose name was to be Heard- 
Crying-in-His-Mother’s-Womb (although people thought that what 
they heard crying was a knife which the woman carried at her side). 
Now the wise man advised the chief, Wolf-Robe, to select all his 
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men who were capable of travelling fast to go out to look for these tt 
two men who were to appear. Wolf-Robe selected only four, two of 
the number being brothers, and they started, one in each direction, 
to hunt for the two men, and also to tell other people to look for them 
and to go to the village. People began to come in from far and 
wide. Finally it was announced that all were in the village. Then 
a certain man appeared and gave his name as Howling-Boy, and 
presently the other man, Heard-Crying-in-His-Mother’s-Womb, ap- 
f peared. The latter told the chief that he had great power, and 
enumerated what he could do. The chief admitted that he was a 
man of great power. Heard-Crying-in-His-Mother’s-Womb then 
said, “I always have known what you have in your mind. Now say 
what you have in your mind, for it is best for the people to hear what 
you have to say in my presence.” The chief then talked and said that 
there were too many people who were bad, who used too much un- 
natural power ; that he ordered all such people to be destroyed ; and 
that he left the performance of this task to Howling-Boy and Heard- 
Crying-in-His-Mother’s-Womb. He also added that his son was a bad 
man and that he could not account for it, as he himself was a good 
man and did not practise so much power as did his son. Howling- 
Boy then announced that he would delegate his share of the killing ! 
of bad people to Heard-Crying-in-His-Mother’s-Womb. So Heard- 
Crying-in-His-Mother’s-Womb accepted the task in accordance with . 
the chief's orders. Heard-Crying-in-His-Mother’s-Womb now arose, 
saying that he would begin his work at once, and that the chief's son 
would be the first to be destroyed. So he took his bow, found the 
chief's son and destroyed him, tearing him to pieces. Then he went 
on with his work of killing the bad people, shouting before he got to 
each one, so that his victim would get excited and could not move or 
do anything. As he encountered each, he also would tell what great 
powers he had, and that the people thought they had greater powers 
than anybody else. He also would tell them that Man-Never-Known- 
on-Earth had given them great powers, but that they had not acted y : 
as he wanted them to. ) 
Next he went to a lodge where there was a large family, the father 
of which had a head with.two faces ; this man he killed, telling him 
i, if he ever lived again he would have less power. 
Then he went to another man, whose name was Haitskaria, and 
who was a creature like an alligator and who burnt the ground over 
which he travelled. He told Haitskaria that he was there to destroy F 
him, and that if he ever lived again he would have less power. ' 
Then he went to another lodge, where he met a family of Mountain- 
Lions, consisting of father and mother and two children. He told 
them he had come to destroy them, that they had lived a bad life. 
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They begged him not to carry out his orders, but to let them live 
and continue the possession of their power. But he told them he 
would have to carry out his order, and that if they came to life again 
they would have less power. 

Then he went on to the mountains where there was a cave. As 
he approached he hallooed and saw a great crowd of Scalped or 
Bloody-Head people. When he drew near they ran into the cave. 
He went to the opening and told them that power had been given 
him to destroy them because they were bad ; that he would have to 
carry out the order which had been given him by the chief ; that they 
thought they had greater powers than any living being, and that they 
abused them. Finally one of the men came from the cave and asked 
what right he had to say and do these things. In reply he told him 
that a Creator had given them this power so that they might be great, 
but that they had gone beyond this power. Then he began to kill 
them, and left only two, a man and a woman. 

Then, having done his work, he returned to the village, where he 
told the chief that he had destroyed the meanest and most powerful 
creatures. He added, “ Now I have fulfilled your orders, and now 
I want to find out what you have in your mind.” The chief then 
announced that every one would be changed into another form, that 
there would be many human beings, but he advised that every one do 
as he pleased ; that is, if any wished to change into animals they 
might do so. After Wolf-Robe had made this announcement, he 
told the people that he had made his choice and had decided to be- 
come an animal. So he went on his way, taking with him his walk- 
ing stick and robe and leaving his other possessions behind, and 
journeyed to the nearest body of water. There he went down into 
the water, dived, and after coming up he went out on the other side 
a wolf. 

Then Heard-Crying-in-His-Mother’s-Womb said that something 
charmed him to the water, drew him towards it. So he went to the 
water, although he did not want to go, dived to the bottom and sawa 
woman whose name was Woman-in-Water-Never-Seen. As he did 
not want to stay there he came to the surface, spouted water up in 
the air and went up and away with it, and became Weather (that is, 
lightning, rain, etc.). 

After he had disappeared, all the people got vessels, went to the 
water, filled them, and carried water home to their families. Then 
some of them put water on their fires, and as the steam ascended up 
in the air they went with it and so became birds ; other beings went 
their way to the woods, prairies, and mountains and became various 
kinds of animals, while the remainder of the people lived on in the 
same place. 
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Without-Good-Power was among these people who remained, and 
he still had great powers. He announced that he would continue to 
live with the people. His powers were especially great in doctoring, 
—so great that he could by a simple command change any person 
into another form. Thus if he saw any of his enemies coming around 
his lodge he would command them to stop and then they would 
vanish, — sometimes he would change them into wood. Then he 
decided to give a new name to the group of people who lived about 
and he changed the name from Okaitshideia (Village) to Katskara 
(Village). 

Then Without-Good-Power went on to a place where there was an 
earth lodge, which he entered. Within he put his hand to the wall 
of the lodge and it left the imprint of his hand in color, and wherever 
he touched the wall there was the imprint in a different color. Now 
the owner of the lodge knew that Without-Good-Power had great 
powers, among them that of changing people into different forms, 
so when Without-Good-Power shouted, the man ran out and started 
north, but he was changed into a bird, Gtataikwa (its name coming 
from its peculiar cry —just as if some one were going to strike it). 
Still another man ran out of the lodge and started north, but he was 
changed into a star (not the morning star). 

Time passed on and the people remembered how things used to be. 
A certain young man, Every-Direction, went out on an expedition 
with twelve men. Time passed on and they did not return till about 


spring. The people wondered why they were gone so long. Inthe’ 


village at the northeast corner lived an old man and an old woman, 
who had a little orphaned grandson whose name was Of-Unknown- 
Parents. This boy finally went into the centre of the village and 
told the people that the thirteen who had gone on the expedition 
were no longer alive, but had gone into the ground, and that no one 
of them would return. Then Of-Unknown-Parents said that some 
hunters should go out for two days and look for a certain place where 
there would be some people coming out of the ground, enough to form 
a village. When it was night the boy went to bed, but before he 
went to sleep he heard some one calling him. He arose and went 
out on the northwest side of the lodge. There he saw some one 
standing who told Of-Unknown-Parents that he was mistaken, that 
his prophecy would not come true. He also told Of-Unknown- 
Parents that his father had sent him down to appear before him and 
tell him this ; that a year hence something would happen, which would 
be done by his father, and that he would appear to him again. 

Now at that time the chief's wife, who had a son among the 
thirteen which had disappeared, was confined and brought forth four 
children shaped like dogs. When one day old, they had grown, and 
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when three days old they had grown so fast that they played with 
the children. But they were mean and ran over the children. When 
they were grown up, the chief was tired of them and got people to 
carry them off to the west, as he did not likethem. But on the way 
the dogs, who were now very large, swallowed up the people who 
were taking them away, and none of the people ever returned. As 
time went on, other people would go out where these monstrous 
creatures lived, but they had such long necks that they would reach 
out and get them and swallow them. So the people finally got ex- 
cited and moved the village. The older people talked much and said 
that although the Creator had made everything it seemed that he 
had also made monsters to destroy every one, and that if things went 
on in this way more bad things would be done. Time passed on and 
the people would not go to the west for fear of the monsters. So 
the chief selected four men to visit the place of the old village, but 
they returned safe. 

Now the old man and woman and their grandson, Of-Unknown- 
Parents, had been left at the old village. One night the person who 
had formerly appeared to the boy again visited him. He said: “ At 
noon, go to a certain place due north of here and I will appear to 
you.” The next day at noon the boy went to a hill in the north 
where he had been told to go, and there he saw this person. He 
called the boy to him and told him that his father did not like the 
way things were going and that he would have to destroy everything. 
Then he told the boy to return to the village and tell the people that 
they were to be destroyed, that if they did not believe him, to repeat 
the message. Then Of-Unknown-Parents said his father was tired of 
the monsters and that he wished to destroy them. The person then 
told the boy he must do certain things: that he must get the twelve 
longest canes he could find, fasten them together, and give them to a 
certain woman (Spider-Woman) who lived in the village; that he 
must tell this woman to get her servant (Mouse-Woman) to go about 
and get a big lot of corn of all colors and bring it to her master; 
that when this was done he must put the canes in the ground up to 
five joints ; that after this four days would elapse and at the end of 
that time to be on the lookout for something to happen, for some- 
thing would come from the north. He also said that there was a 
certain thing in the water that would destroy the four monsters, and 
that now it was time for him to depart. 

Now the boy returned to the village and told the chief what was to 
happen, but the chief would not believe him. Then he went to the 
Spider-Woman and told her as he had been commanded. She was 
pleased to hear the story and was willing to do whatever the boy told 
her to do. After the people had heard the news some would not 
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believe, especially the people who wished to live longer. But many 
believed the boy’s story. Spider-Woman now got the twelve long 
canes and sent her servant out to get whatever seeds she could find. 
She got seeds of corn, beans, pumpkins, watermelons, and seeds of 
every kind which she could find. Then Spider-Woman first filled 
some of the joints with corn seed and closed the cane up, then she 
put in some pumpkin seed and closed it up, and so on, filling the 
canes with all the seeds. 

When night came, Of-Unknown-Parents returned to Spider-Woman 
and asked her what she had done. She told him that she had done 
everything except to put thecanes in the ground. So Of-Unknown- 
Parents told her to take the rib of a buffalo and dig a hole in the 
ground. She did so, and said there was one thing more to be done, 
and that was to raise the canes and put them in the ground up tothe 
fifth joint. Of-Unknown-Parents said that he would attend to that. 
So he went away for a little while and returned. Then he com- 
manded a small whirlwind to blow, and it raised the canes right up, 
and Spider-Woman and Of-Unknown-Parents placed them in the 
hole up to the fifth joint as they had been commanded. 

The time was now come for something to happen. At noon they 
looked north and saw something like a wind blowing, but it was the 
fowls of the air all headed south. After they had passed came the 
animals, the buffalo first, then the deer, and so on. When the people 
saw these things they were excited. A little later they looked north 
and saw great floods of water coming very fast, and they saw the 
thing which was to destroy the four monsters. It was a great turtle 
which had broken out of the water and was headed toward the 
monsters. On it came, and went under their feet, where it stopped. 
On came the great floods of water. So Spider-Woman, who had 
helped Of-Unknown-Parents put up the canes, now began climbing 
at the bottom and soon reached the top of the twelve canes. Then 
she let down a rope and drew her husband to the top, and then let 
down the rope and drew up the boy to the top, and then drew up 
Mouse-Woman. She now made a place on the top with a good 
shelter, but so made that the water would leak through. 

The time was now late in the evening and the water was to the 
tops of the lodges in the village. The monsters could hardly stand 
still, it was so slippery. Late in the evening it was more difficult 
for them to stand still, and one said to the other three: “ My brothers, 
my legs are giving out, and I will have to fall. I will fall that way 
(north) and when the time comes in later generations that direction 
will be called ‘ North.’” 

The next day the backs of these monsters could only just be seen, 
and one of them said to the other two: “ Brothers, do the best you 
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can ; I have to fall ; my legs are giving out ; I will fall in that direc- 
tion (east), and in later times people will call that direction ‘ Point- 
Where-Sun-Rises.’” On the next day the water was higher and the 
people on the canes were getting uneasy. The water was now up 
to the necks of the two monsters. The one said to the other: 
“ Brother, you are the youngest of us four; you will have to get 
along the best you can; I am going to fall; I am giving out ; the 
direction I am going to fall is that way (south), and by later genera- 
tions it will be called ‘South.’” The fourth day of the flood came. 
The fourth monster had to hold his head back to keep the water out 
of his face. He said that he could tell nobody what was going to 
happen, as his three brothers had perished, but that he would have 
to fall towards that point where the sun goes down, and it would be 
called “ West.” 

From that time it was twelve days more before the flood passed 
on. Nothing could be seen, no village, no people, only some water 
and a little earth. The ground was all soft. At this time every- 
thing was still. There was no wind. But acertain person appeared 
who came from above, of the name of Man-Going-All-Around, who 
had power to dry all slime. He appeared from the northeast di- 
rection and was headed southwest. While on his way he saw some- 
thing like a shadow shining on the ground. He wondered what it 
was and thought he had better go over to see. When he got over 
to the place he saw something on the ground, shaped like a human 
being. Examining it closely he saw that it was moulded like a 
woman. 

Man-Going-All-Around went on in another direction. Time passed 
and he went all around and again came to the same place where he 
had seen the form of a woman in earth. He now saw that the upper 
half of the image, as it lay at full length on its back, was alive, and 
that the lower half was still mud. Then he saw further that the 
woman had given birth to a child (Standing-Sweet-Grass) which was 
nursing on her breast. After seeing this he went on again on his 
journey. Then came a bird, a dove, and it saw something on the 
ground ; it went to see what was there. When it got near it lighted 
on the ground and saw the woman sitting up on the ground with the 
child in her lap. The dove had a piece of grass in its mouth. 

In the mean time Man-Going-All-Around had passed on over a place 
where he thought he heard some one beating adrum. Then he re- 
turned a third time to the woman, told her to rise and accompany 
him. He took her to the place where he had heard the noise of drums. 
He went in with Shadow-Woman and the child and saw that he was 
in a room shaped like a beaver’s lodge, and that it was deep down 
under the water. The name of the lodge was Place-of-Beavers or 
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Beavers’-Lodge. When he entered the room he saw many people 
sitting about. He also saw a young man lying on a bed. Then he 
told the woman that she was to live with this man who was on the 
bed, and the man accepted the offer. 

After Shadow-Woman had lived in the lodge with the man for five 
days, her child (Standing-Sweet-Grass) had grown rapidly and was 
now a boy and could talk. The boy said to his mother: “I am go- 
ing to begin my work. When I begin this work I want you to 
keep continent till I finish my work.” At this time his mother told 
him that he was the son of no man on earth, but of Man-Above. 

The next day Standing-Sweet-Grass went out in a northwest di- 
rection. After he had gone on a while, he stopped, facing the north- 
west. Then he turned towards the east and saw the same man (Man- 
Going-All-Around) who had taken him and his mother into the lodge. 
This man now discovered the place where the people were on top of 
the canes. All this time it had been still and there had been no wind ; 
only where he went wasthere wind. Having reached the spot where 
the canes stood, he was told by Spider-Woman, who was on top of 
the canes, to look out for the boy, Of-Unknown-Parents, who was 
coming down the rope. So Spider-Woman let down the rope with 
the boy on the end of it. When Of-Unknown-Parents was down, he 
was told to command the wind to blow from the north, east, south, 
and west, into the ground. Then the canes began to go down to- 
ward the west, and it was found that the water had sunk as far as the 
fourth joint of the canes, so that they lacked but one more joint of 
reaching the bottom. When they were all down the boy from the 
Place-of-Beavers told them to go with him to his home, saying that 
there were many people there. Then they set out, carrying the 
canes with them, Spider-Woman holding the canes at the middle, 
with Mouse-Woman at one end and Of-Unknown-Parents at the other. 

When they arrived at the Place-of-Beavers they all went in, 
except Standing-Sweet-Grass, and saw crowds of people, birds, and 
animals. Having entered, Shadow-Woman got up and went to the 
strangers and told them that she was glad to see them. They re- 
plied that it was a fact that she was glad to see them, for they had 
some things for her. Then they opened the canes and divided the 
seeds, the men putting them in wrappers. Then all the seeds were 
given to Shadow-Woman for her use in beginning her life. Standing- 
Sweet-Grass, Shadow-Woman’s son, now came down into the lodge 
to see what they had. After he had seen everything he said it was 
time for everybody to lie down and go to sleep. 

Early the next day after all had awoke, Standing-Sweet-Grass got 
up and had a talk with his mother. He told her that the seeds had 
been given her by these people for her use, and for the use of all 
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when they should increase in numbers, and that she should distribute 
them so that they would always be in use. He himself, he said, had 
to go on with his work. 

So he started on a journey, going south. He commanded the 
trees to grow and they grew; he commanded the water to flow and 
it flowed, as he had commanded. After the great flood of waters 
there were many forms left in the mud,—these he commanded to 
change into hills and mountains. He commanded the wild animals 


to roam over the prairies and through the forests. When he had > 


done these things he returned to his mother and told her to remember 
what he had said to her, that everything must be straight with her 
while he was doing his work. Then he commanded the birds to leave 
the Beaver-Lodge, saying that hereafter human beings would some- 
times need to use them for food, etc. When he had given this com- 
mand, the birds all left the lodge, saying first they wished to go near 
him. So when they left they all gathered around him. The boy 
told them that his mother had not obeyed him and had therefore 
done him wrong, hence he would not return to her, but would go 
to his father, the Man-Above. While the birds were still around 
him the boy put them in a trance and when they came to they 
realized that the boy had disappeared, but where he had stood they 
saw a little bunch of standing sweet-grass. 

After all this had happened, Shadow-Woman, the mother of Stand- 
ing-Sweet-Grass, and her husband moved out of the Place-of-Beavers 
and erected a lodge of theirown. Soon the woman became pregnant 
and a little later she gave birth to a child which was a girl. In those 
times everything grew very rapidly and soon the girl could move 
about. Time passed on and Shadow-Woman soon gave birth to an- 
other child which was a boy, so that they had now a girl and a boy. 

Time passed on and the boy asked his mother if they could not 
put up another and a better lodge, so that they might have more 
room. The mother said yes; so the boy and his sister went and got 
some mud, blood, and sand, mixed them and moulded them into an 
axe, that was to be used in cutting the timber. Then the husband 
of Shadow-Woman had killed a buffalo while hunting and had brought 
in the four shoulder blades, —they were to be used in digging. 
With these tools the boy and girl went to work and built a house, — 
a dug-out. They all moved in to the new lodge and the boy and girl 
married and they soon had a girl baby and then again very soon they 
had a boy baby. In the mean time, Shadow-Woman had given birth 
to another boy, and the children all grew very fast. Then the first 
pair of children, which were married, said to their mother that they 
ought to make another and a larger house. This they did, and they 
moved into it, and the boy’s wife was now pregnant again. Time 
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passed on and the boy was now a man, but he was mean and abused 
his father and mother. Finally the mother told him that it was not 
right for him to act this way. Shealso said that the time was about 
come when she (Shadow-Woman) and her husband would have to go 
to some place else. By this time the second girl and second boy of 
Shadow-Woman were married. They decided to build still another 
house, into which this couple moved. They now had made pottery 
to boil meat in, while the newly married couple had brought in a 
stone with which they were to make a corn grinder. 

Time passed on and everything grew rapidly, and soon Shadow- 
Woman gave birth to a third girl, and soon after to a third boy, and 
then they grew rapidly, were soon married, and the second couple 
built a lodge for them. The time now came when the old people 
called all their children and grandchildren to their lodge, saying to 
them that they had something to say to them. The mother, when 
they were all together, told her children that there was some person 
(above) who had made them and who had given them power ; that 
she was the mother of another son (Standing-Sweet-Grass) who had 
disappeared ; that only by believing that the Man-Above had given 
them these things could they rely on getting everything. Now in 
those times it was always the case that the oldest children were the 
meanest and the youngest the smartest, hence the oldest daughter 
and the oldest son did not seem to pay any attention to what the 
mother said. 

Time passed on and the three families increased and the three 
lodges became crowded. So the children, as they married, moved 
out and built new lodges for themselves. The oldest son kept on 
abusing his mother and she had grown more and more tired of this 
treatment and she decided to move away off. When she had come 
to this decision, her husband said that he would go with her. So 
they started on a journey and went due north. After they had gone 
a long distance they stopped, and Shadow-Woman asked her husband 
to what place he wanted to go. He started on alone and went in a 
northwest direction, where he became Clearness-after-a-Rain. Then 
Shadow-Woman went alone on her way toward the north, where she 
disappeared and became Rain-Woman. 

Time passed on and there was now a large village of the descend- 
ants of these people, for they had increased and increased. There 
were now three head men: the first chief was named Boy-Chief ; the 
second chief was named Coup-Sticks, for he had two red painted 
sticks which he used after any brave act ; the third chief was named 
Everywhere-Always-Brave, for in attacks on enemies he had been 
very brave, had done everything, and had gone every place. The 
village itself where all these people lived was called Village-by-Side- 
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of-Big-Elm-Tree. Now, if since the time of that village seven men 
had each lived one hundred years and each man had been born on 
the day of the death of the other, the seventh man would be alive 
now and if he should live one hundred years, at his death it would be 
seven hundred years since the time of the Village-by-Side-of-Big-Elm- 
Tree. 

Time passed on, and this village was attacked by enemies (Apache). 
In the fight, one of the chiefs killed a chief of the enemy. After 
the fight they found that of their own people no one was killed and 
that the enemy had lost one. So the chief invited all his people 
around the big elm-tree, and gave out four drums, two on each side, 
and they hada Victorydance. When the dance began it happened 
that there were so many people around the tree and the drums were 
making so much noise that the elm-tree began to shake and quiver, 
and the people saw that the tree was enjoying itself and taking part 
in the dance. As they danced the women would get partners to 
dance with. 

After this dance the chiefs came together in council, and said 
that they ought to go and look for another place to live in instead of 
the old place, so they invited everybody to be present, and when the 
people had all arrived they told them what they had decided to do. 
This decision was then announced to all the people. Then they 
moved under the leadership of Boy-Chief. At those times all had 
to pack their belongings on their back. Thus they journeyed on and 
came to a place where they built new houses, and the new village 
they called Perched-upon-a-Mountain. The people would make jour- 
neys to their old homes to fetch things they had left behind. 

At the time of the new village there was a big band of people liv- 
ing very near them and called Pawnees. Time went on and matters 
progressed as usual; they raised their crops, and the men hunted 
game. The men used to go out in a party, and when they came to 
buffalo or other game they would make a surround, for they had no 
horses, and their weapons were stone-pointed arrows and stone knives. 

Now of the two big bands (Wichita and Pawnee) there were five 
chiefs, two of them being Pawnee. They all came together in coun- 
cil, and, in talking over matters, they decided that the time had come 
for the two bands to depart from each other. One band was to travel 
northward (the Pawnee), while their own band (the Wichita) with 
three chiefs was to travel southward. 

It was spring, and the band (Wichita) kept travelling toward the 
south. On their way they would stop a little while, but still they 
went south, looking over the country to spy out the best place for 
their homes. But they returned to the place where there were some 
mountains (Perched-Upon-a-Mountain). It was now about the middle 
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of hot weather. They found that the Pawnee chiefs with their band 
had gone on to the north. Then they invited all the people about 
them and told them that they had selected a fine place for their new 
homes and that soon they would move thither. Finally they all 
began to move, packing things on their backs and on dog travois. 
It took a long time to get to the place. When they got there 
they called their village Village-on-North-Slope-with-Wind-from-the- 
North. 

A little while after they had settled here, enemies began to appear : 
the Apache would come from the southwest, and the Osage from the 
northeast. Now there was living at the time an old man who was 
always giving good advice to the men, especially to the young men, 
telling them what was right, and the best ways to do things. So 
now he announced to the young men that there would be a race on 
the following morning. The next morning he started off for the 
race, in a northeasterly direction, taking with him all the young men 
who wished to run. Arriving at the starting-place, the old man told 
them that the Man-Above had given them all their power ; that these 
races were for exercise, to make them strong ; that they were never 
to eat anything before the race. Then the time came for the start. 
They all ran a little way, then they turned and went back to the old 
man. They did this three times and at the fourth time the race 
began in earnest. At the end of the race all the young men were 
told by the old man to go to the nearest stream, dive in the water, 
and drink a lot of water and vomit it all up again. This was the 
rule of the race. 

The village had now been founded about one year, and they raised 
a crop to sustain them. They now decided to move camp again. So 
they packed their things on their backs and on the dog travois and 
set out on a journey, crossing ‘a river, and went on to a place which 
the three chiefs had selected for them. They halted at the bend of 
the river, where the river had a long straight course toward the east. 
At night it seemed as if the moon were travelling on the water. 
Sometimes the river was dry and it had a sandy bed, and then it 
seemed as though the moon were coming along on the sand. So 
they named the place Moon-Coming-on-Sand. At this place there 
was good protection from the enemy and they lived there a long time, 
forgetting their desire to move on to a better place. The old chiefs 
had ordered the people to make dug-out lodges, and they were secure 
from the enemy. By this time the three old chiefs had grown very 
old, and were so feeble that they had to be led around. Also by this 
time the chiefs had grown sons who had become head men in their 
fathers’ places. But the tribe had not yet arrived at the place in the 
high mountains (Wichita Mountains) which the old man had chosen. 
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And now the three old chiefs, Coup-Sticks, Boy-Chief, and Every- 
where-Always-Brave, died of old age. 

' Time passed on, and one of the young chiefs said it was time to 
continue their journey to the place which their fathers had selected 
for their homes. They now set out again toward the south, but on 
the way, at a certain place on a rocky ford of the river (near Chi- 
locco) the son of old Coup-Sticks separated from the other two young 
chiefs and with his band drifted toward the east and made a new 
settlement near the mouth of Black Bear creek. The other two 
chiefs with their bands continued their journey and stopped at a 
place known as High-Hills-Extending-into-River (near the Red Hills 
at Watonga). 

They did not stay there long, and soon moved south again. This 
time they started down in two bands, for there were so many of them. 
One band settled on top of the hills, and their village was called High- 
land Village (head of McCusky Canyon), while the other band settled 
at Lowland Village. When they were all settled, the people used 
to go out on hunting trips, and often they would look toward the 
southwest where they could see the mountains (Wichita) and they 
would often say among themselves, “those mountains have been 
selected for our home.” So they called the mountains “ Our Moun- 
tains,” and they often wondered what was over there. Now at this 
time there was a certain woman who had heard much about the 
mountains and she wanted to move there, but she died of old age. 

At that time there was off to the east of the village a lake and 
in the middle of the lake was an island with large cottonwood trees 
on it. In a tree was a nest of bald eagles. The men were always 
going out hunting, and one day a young man went off that way to 
hunt. He stopped at the edge of the lake and heard some kind of 
noise up in the air. He looked up and sawan eagle rapidly descend- 
ing; it lit onatree on theisland. Then the eagle spoke to the young 
man, telling him not to go back home but to stay there, as he had 
some power he wanted to give him. When it was late in the even- 
ing the eagle came down from the nest and requested the young 
man to come up close to where he was, that he must not be afraid, 
for the water was shallow. So the young man waded over to the 
island and went up close to the eagle, from which he received power. 
The eagle asked the young man if he had seen him descend, where- 
upon the young man replied that he had, and the eagle told him that 
this was the way he always looked out for his prey and that this was 
the power that he had given him. He also said that if at any time 
any one should kill a bald eagle he should go and take it to the right 
side of the wind and take out the eagle’s wing-bone and make of it 
a whistle for his use; but he was forbidden to kill the eagle himself. 
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After saying this, the eagle continued: that he was, of course, one 
of the fowls of the air, but that once he had been a human being 
having great powers ; that he would give him these powers, though 
less marked in degree than those which he himself possessed ; that 
he would be useful to him during his life. The eagle also told the 
young man that he could not say that he should live forever, but that 
some day he would have to die; that these powers were good until 
death ; that they were of use in doctoring. The eagle also told the 
young man that he would give him power to start up a dance, which 
would be for the people, to be called the deer dance. 

Then the eagle said, “ Come closer,” whereupon he blew breath in 
the young man’s mouth, giving him power with which to make him- 
self useful while on expeditions and while doctoring or in dancing. 
The young man now took his quiver and returned home and went to 


While sleeping, he dreamed that some one was talking to him; he 
did not know who it was, or where he was, but he heard a confirma- 
tion that the eagle had given to him power, that it was for his own 
good, and that it would make him a useful man. On awaking, the 
young man at first thought that some one had actually spoken to 
him, but it was only a dream. 

After this, time passed on, and the head man of Lowland Village 
sent for some man from Highland Village to come down to his camp, 
telling them that he wanted to move to the point south and west, 
which he had selected. Four men were selected to go down to the 
Lowland Village chief. They were told on arriving that he wanted 


to go at once to this spot, that if at any time they should get ready, 


they would find him there, and that as the country was becoming 
familiar to all hunters they all would know the way. The time came 
when this chief set out with his party for the spot which he had 
chosen, where they finally arrived, finding that a place had been 
selected for their home, and they named the place Place-of-Rock- 
Extending-over-Water (at the west end of the Wichita range). Now 
on the day of the departure of this party, a second party, ignorant of 
the plans of the first party, set out for the same place. After the 
first party had arrived in their new home, the man who had received 
the power from the eagle bade the people to allow him to make his 
sacrifice to the eagle by taking his pipe, and thus taking possession 
of the country. The second party now made their appearance, com- 
ing to the very same spot selected by the first party. The time was 
now come for the young man to make his offering. Calling upon 
all, men, women, and children, to arrange themselves in a line 
from north to south, facing the east, and to sit upon the ground ; 
this done, he passed in front of the line and received from them a 
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small buffalo robe which he placed upon the ground. He then took 
out of his bundle tobacco seeds and filled his pipe. When the first 
man made his offering to the above, it meant that they asked the 
Man-Above to let the people have no trouble, and that they might 
live without experiencing hard times. By puffing smoke to the south 
he meant to ask of the South star, which has power to care for a 
person while out on an expedition, that their people, while out on 
the expedition, might be under his care and always return home safe. 
By puffing smoke to the north he meant to ask the North star to 
watch over their children, that they might grow and be without 
sickness. By puffing smoke to the east he was making an offering 
to the Sun, that the people whenever travelling might be in his care. 

After these things had come to pass, the people announced that they 
had seen everything that had been done, that now all the people, 
especially the women, could go out and stake out their homes in 
security. He also said that in the middle of the projected village 
there were to be poles put up for a place for their dances. He also 
told his people that if he had done his duty aright, on the next morn- 
ing there would be a fog, for a sign thereof. He then selected two 
of the strongest men to hold the robe down. They also got two 
pieces of soap weed, with which he made fire. Then he lighted his 
pipe, and puffed on it and blew smoke four times to the above, four 
times to the west, to the south, to the north, and to the east. After 
he had done this he gave it to the man on the right, who was holding 
the robe, and he, taking the pipe so that the opening of the bowl 
pointed toward the northwest, emptied it. 

When the next day came there was a dense fog, showing that he 
had made his offering in the way that power had been given him. 
Now the time had come to make their village, and by the time they 
had put their houses up, they began to get things ready to build 
the dance lodge. First they cut poles. They then hewed them 
on the sides so that they would bend. This man now selected a 
certain woman to do this work, telling her how to put the poles up, 
and told her to send some one after water-moss and bring it there. 
Then they took the first pole, put it on the east side, dug a hole, 
put the moss in it and the pole on top of it. Then they put in posi- 
tion poles on the south, west, and north sides. They then took 
four more poles and put one on the east, one on the south, one on 
the west, and one on the north side. Then they all went on with 
the work, all taking part in finishing the lodge. They made the 
poles meet at the top, and got bark (soap weed), took it on the south- 
west and put it in hot ashes, which softened it so that they could 
use it to tie the poles with. They took willows and used them 
for cross-binders. Then they began to put on the grass covering. 
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This was easy work, for they used bark and buffalo hides cut in 
strips to tie the grass in position. This finished the dance lodge. 
Then the man announced that in the middle of summer, about the 
time of the gathering of the corn, he would give them a dance, in- 
viting everybody. In some of the houses they had a whole buffalo 
hide sewed up, full of corn, and in some it seemed as though a live 
buffalo were standing up. In other houses the corn was piled up on 
the top of the arbor. 

Time passed on, and the moon began to shine in the early part of 
the night, 7. e. the moon was full. He now said that the time was 
come for a dance; so he called in all the older people, and got the 
young boys to go toward the west to gather sage, who, when they 
had brought it, went around, first on the north side, then by the east 
side, then to the south side, and finally to the lodge, where they 
entered. They were told to leave the sage by the south door. Then 
the man took the sage and spread it out around the lodge, beginning 
on the south side and continuing it on around to the west side of the 
north door ; then he began spreading it on the east side of the north 
door, continuing around to the east side of the south door. Thus a 
barren space was left in front of the two doors. Then he took the re- 
mainder of the sage and started a fire. All the old people were now 
asked to enter the lodge and to take with them their rattles. He 
now sent a man after four bows, which when they had brought them he 
placed on the west side of the south door, together with four rattles. 

At the opening of the dance the servant (2. e. the man who had 
gotten the bows) was selected to pick out the singers, one group of 
four for the west side, one group of four for the north side, one 
group of four for the east side, and one group of four for the 
south side, one of each group being the leader and having power to 
make the people eat the red berries. Just before they began to sing 
there came a woman with a boy about fifteen years old, to have some 
medicine given him by the doctors in order that he might possess the 
same power that they had. So the mother made the offering to the 
people that always came first, that is, corn and pumpkin. Then a 
leader of the dance told the people to get ready ; that the singers 
were getting ready to sing four songs. Then the leader announced 
that the next day would be the day for the regular ceremony, and 
that there should be no boy present. Then the four singers began 
to sing and the boy was placed on the north side of the fire, facing 
south. A big fire had been started andthe people began to dance, 
including the boy. While the singing was going on the leader an- 
nounced that the songs would be sung by the four singers sitting on 
the south side, that four more songs would be sung by the four singers 
on the west side, four by the four men on the north side, and four by 
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those on the east side ; that in that way they should sing thereafter. 
Passing the bows from one singer to another, they danced four days 
and four nights. 

The leader now announced to the people that they should be get- 
ting ready to give the boy the red bean. While the dancing was 
going on the leader asked certain men from the west side if they 
could not give the boy the bean so that he could make him able to 
be like themselves. A certain man was selected to attend to this 
matter, and he sent the boy to a certain man on the east side, who 
accepted the order, and took charge of the boy, whereupon he arose, 
took a sage and went around the fire four times, from north to east, 
then to the south and west. He then passed the sage around the 
fire four times. Then, holding one end in his mouth and the other 
in his hand, he gave it a shake, and two beans fell out, which he 
ground up in his mouth intoa dough. He then made four passes 
toward the boy’s mouth, and made him swallow it at once. Then 
they went on with the dance, all having whistles with breath feathers 
on the end, some being of the stork and some of the eagle. The 
leader arose with an eagle-wing fan in his hand and a bone whistle 
in his mouth. Then he got the stuffed eagle in his arms, which, the 
people noticed, moved. Then reaching around over the fire with his 
right hand he produced a bean, put it in his mouth and chewed it. 
He then put the bean on his whistle, carried it from south to north, 
passed it over the fire, approached the boy, and put it in his mouth. 
(These beans should never be chewed, but should be swallowed 
whole.) 

It was now late in the evening, and the boy was no longer able to 
dance alone. This is the condition one should be in who wished to 
become a member of this dancing society. The boy had cramps in 
his arms and legs, and it was apparent that he was no longer able to 
dance alone, so his mother assisted him. At noon on the following 
day the boy was unable to move, which was evidently on account of 
cramps. He was in a bad condition, so they laid him flat upon the 
ground, face downward, and with head to the west. Now it was the 
custom when a person during initiation fell into this condition to 
apply the jaw of the gar pike to any portion of his body to see if 
the scratching could be felt. If so he was obliged to get up and 
continue to dance. But in this case they employed a stone, instead 
of the jaw of the gar pike, to scratch him with. On finding that the 
scratching produced no sensation, some became fearful and excited, 
thinking the boy to have been killed. The leader then selected four 
men to carry him off on a robe to the east of the lodge and lay him 
upon a slight elevation. After they had obtained a robe they carried 
the boy as instructed and laid him on the ground, where they left him. 
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The leader then instructed the dancers to dance until the four days 
had expired. 

At the approach of the third night the boy had a vision. It 
seemed as though some one had appeared to him, asking him to get 
up, as that was his grave. The voice also told him that the dance 
was one of the most powerful that had ever been given, and that 
the dancers had done right to bring him there, as he (the speaker) 
would give him great powers, After he awoke, the boy looked 
around, but saw nobody, though on the ground he saw something 
that had been dead a longtime. He saw the thing move, and it told 
the boy that it would be seen of him. Finally the dead person arose, 
and the boy saw that he was very slender. He said to the boy, “I 
died as I am.” The boy looked back again and the dead person was 
changed. From now on, till the daylight came, this man spoke to 
the boy, saying that he would disappear. Then the man leaned over, 
and was gone. The boy fell over on the same place and slept. 
While he was sleeping, the skeleton told him that he was giving him 
powers. 

Day came. The dance continued. Theleader forbade the people 
to go to the place where the boy was lying. Night came again, 
when the object again appeared to the boy. He said, “ Wake up, 
you have slept too much.” The boy woke, rose up, and found the 
man sitting in front of him. After he had appeared, he told the boy 
that he would tell him who he was. He was once, he said, the head 
man of the people who had lived there, and that he had died from 
sickness. He also told him that his name was Bear. Now that he 
had given the boy powers, he told him that he should never eat the 
flesh of the bear. While they were talking, day had come. Bear 
had disappeared, the boy lying in the same way as before and going 
to sleep. 

This was the final day of the dance. Then the people thought 
that the boy had died and that the leader had obtained certain power 
from the animals. Night came again, and Bear appeared to the boy 
the third time and talked as before. The boy now arose, looked at 
Bear, who was now before him. Bear seemed different. He now 
saw that it was a man, that he was painted up and had on a necklace 
of bear claws. The man now spoke and told the boy that he had 
brought these things to him ; if anything should happen, these things 
would be of use to him. Thus, he was to use the necklace in times 
of war, and if he went before his enemies he should wear it upside 
down, but while doctoring he was to wear the necklace with the 
claws down. The man also said to the boy that he was dead, never 
to live again, but that the boy would live again, but was at that time 
in a dead state, and that it would be night before he would come to 


life again. 
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The people at the lodge were uneasy, thinking the boy to be dead, 
but the leader persisted in his statement that the boy would live 
again at the end of four days. 

On the second night the Bear man again appeared and talked with 
the boy. He told him that he would give him power which would be 

valuable in doctoring a sick person; that when any one was very 
sick he should get a feather from the wing of a buzzard and cut the 
sick man open with it; thus he could cure lung trouble. Then he 


disappeared as the day drew near. On the third night the Bear man 
again talked with the boy and disappeared with the coming of 
morning. 


Night came again, and the boy was again awakened by this same 
man telling him to rise and stand on his feet. He then said to him 
that when the time came for him to meet his death, it would not be 
through war, but by sickness. The Bear man also told the boy that 
he had come to his real life again and would have to return to his 
home, but that there was one thing that he could not do, viz., live for- 
| ever, but that he must die some time. He also told him things that 
he should do that would never fail him, that in his doctoring he should 
never fail. After these powers had been given him, the boy was told 

that he had all the powers which the Bear had, and that if he should 
have any children, as soon as they were old enough, he should tell 
them what he had told the boy and give them these powers, so that 
the Bear man’s powers might never run out, but be perpetuated by 
the children. Then he told the boy that he would have to leave him, 
as he had given him all his powers. All at once the Bear disap- 
peared. 

The morning of the fourth day came and the boy rose up. On 
looking down where this skeleton had lain, he saw nobody there. 
Then the boy talked to himself, saying, “ You have given me powers 
and I will make use of them all the days of my life. Now I will 
have to leave this place and return home. I, Broken-Leg-Bear, will 
go back to my home.” 

During the day Broken-Leg-Bear went back to his home, entered } 
his house, saw his mother. She was glad to see him and he was 

glad to see her. Then said the boy to his mother: “I have come 

back again and I am pleased to be back again.” The next day after 

I, his return, he heard that some enemies had attacked one end of the 
} 


village and were pressing the people hard. Then he went out, 
painted like a bear, with his bear-claw necklace upside down, and 
. with his bow and arrows, and went on his way to the scene of the 
) fight. When he got there he went into the midst of the enemy, 
relying on the power which had been given, so that he would never 
be hit, or, if he should be hit, the arrow would break, and that each 
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one of the bear claws had the power to multiply to twenty, and that 
that would cause the enemy to see him as though he were twenty men | 
for each claw. After his appearance the fight ended. : 
Later on, the time came when a person called on this boy doctor, 
Broken-Leg-Bear, to treat his son. He offered the boy many things, 
such as food, robes, lodges, etc., if he should save his son, as he 
thought that the doctor could surely cure his son. So the Broken- 
Leg-Bear went to see the sickly son, having his buzzard feather at 
the back of his head. He came to the place, and there the sick boy 
lay on the bed, only just alive. He now made every body leave the | 
lodge, while he went through his performances. Hetook his feather ) 
and drew it edgewise over the boy’s body, cutting him open. He | 
looked all through the body and saw that there was a certain. sick- 
ness in there which he took out, and the boy was cured. Then he 
took the feather and passed it over the wound and made the boy 
whole again. Then he said: “Son, arise! You are healed!” The ' 
boy lived. Broken-Leg-Bear performed many other strange things 
after that, and he was now grown up to bea man. He had ayoung 
brother, whose descendants are living to-day. 


George A. Dorsey. 
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ALGONKIAN WORDS IN AMERICAN ENGLISH: A 
STUDY IN THE CONTACT OF THE WHITE MAN 
AND THE INDIAN. 


AN important aspect of the contact of the white man and the 
Indian, no less than an interesting and valuable branch of folk-lore, 
is concerned with the words which the aborigines of the New World 
have transmitted to the oral and the written speech of their con- 
querors and supplanters. 

Their contributions to American English have not yet been de- 
termined with anything like an approach to accuracy. Enough is 
known, however, to justify the statement that the Indian element is 
much larger than is commonly believed to be the case. 

The Algonkian alone,—one of the fifty-eight distinct linguistic 
stocks (many are of no vital importance in this matter) recognized to 
exist north of the Mexican boundary line, — the language of Pocahon- 
tas, King Philip, Pontiac, Tecumseh, Black Hawk, and other men and 
women famous during the earlier and later years of the nation’s be- 
ginning (the eras of colonization and expansion), has furnished to our 
common English tongue a surprisingly large number of words so 
familiar and so much in evidence, both in ordinary conversation and 
in literature, that their Indian origin is often little suspected, if at 
all. Such for example are: Chipmunk, hickory, hominy, moose, mug- 
wump, pemmican, persimmon, pone, possum, raccoon, skunk, squash, 
Tammany, terrapin, tomahawk, totem, woodchuck, etc. Of these, 
Tammany and mugwump have of late years become almost as familiar 
to the English overseas as to us in America ; and the same may be 
said of caucus,if that be Indian. Totem, by reason of its adoption in 
anthropology, has practically achieved world-citizenship in the lan- 
guage of science. In the local speech of New England, especially 
among the fishermen of its coasts and islands, many words of Algon- 
kian origin, not familiar to the general public, are still preserved, 
and many more were once current, but have died out within the last 
one hundred years. A thorough-going study of all unpublished ma- 
terial in the nature of diaries, sermons, addresses, etc., of the colonial 
epoch would doubtless reveal many more words whose lease of life 
was but short. 

The chief contributions, however, which the dialects of the wide- 
spread Algonkian stock have made to English speech in America are 
contained in the list following : — 


WORDS OF ALGONKIAN ORIGIN IN AMERICAN ENGLISH. 
1. Apishamore. A word used in the West for “a saddle-blanket 
made of buffalo-calf skins.” The suggested derivation from French 
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empéchement is not to be entertained. In Ojibwaand related dialects 
apishamon signifies ‘anything to lie down upon,” from a heap of 
ferns or fir-branches to a blanket or a bed, while the cognate words 
apikweshimon and apishkamon mean respectively, “a pillow” and 
“the piece of bark on which the paddler in a canoe kneels.” The 
Standard Dictionary gives apishamore also the meaning of “ bed.” 

2. Asimina (Assimina). A name for the North American papaw 
(Asimina triloba). This word, which has probably come into Eng- 
lish from the asstminier of Louisiar 2” and Canadian French, is de- 
rived ultimately, perhaps, from the Lilinois language. According to 
Dr. J. H. Trumbull, the older and, etymologically, the more correct, 
form is racemina, representing an Illinois rassimina, in which rassi= 
“divided lengthwise in equal parts,” while min is a characteristic 
Algonkian root for “seed, fruit, berry,” etc. A derivation from 
assin, “stone,” and min, “ fruit,” is hardly tenable. 

3. Assapdn. A name (almost solely a dictionary-term) for the 
flying-squirrel (Sciuropterus volucella). The form assapanic is also 
in the dictionaries. The word is derived from one of the south- 
eastern dialects. 

3a. Babiche. Thong of leather; thong made from skins of various 
animals, particularly eel-skin. Through Canadian French (in which 
the word is very old), probably from Old Micmac adadich, “ string, 
cord,” cognate with Ojibwa asadddis, etc. 


4. Cantico (canticoy). A word formerly much in use in the eastern 


part of the United States. Among the Dutch and early English 
colonists, between Massachusetts and Virginia, cantico (spelt in a 
variety of ways) signified: 1. Dancing-party. 2. Social gathering 
of a lively sort. 3. Jollification. The last signification is not yet 
extinct in American English. In the literature of the seventeenth 
century cantico was both noun and verb, and phrases like “to cut a 
cantico”’ were also employed. The word (as the Virginian 4antokan, 
“dance,” kantikanti, “dance and sing,” the Lenapé gent ke'n, “to 
sing, dance, etc.,” indicate) is derived from one of the southeastern 
Algonkian dialects. In the Delaware-Virginian linguistic material 
published in 1696 by Campanius, chintikat translates the “ hallowed 
be” of the Lord’s Prayer, and chintika manetto stands for “ Holy 
Ghost.” According to Dr. D. G. Brinton, the radical of cantico is 
kan = “to dance and sing at the same time.” Misled by the re- 
semblance of cantico to the Latin cantare, etc., some writers have 
erroneously claimed a classical derivation for this Indian word, which 
also appears as cantica. 

5. Cdrcajou. If this word, which has come into American Eng- 
lish from French, is of Indian origin, it is probably of the same de- 
rivation as guick-hatch (from Cree kikwd’kes, or the cognate word in 
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some closely related dialect), an old word in use in the Canadian 
Northwest to designate the wolverine (Gu/o luscus). The meanings 
which carcajou has had are quite varied. From time to time the 
word has meant: 1. Wolverine ; 2, catamount ; 3, lynx; 4, badger. 
Even in the eighteenth century the word seems to have been con- 
fused with kinkajou or guincajou and applied to the animal known by 
that name, the Cercoleptes caudivolvulus. In American English, as 
in Canadian French, carcajou means the wolverine or glutton, and 
certainly is not, as Bartlett states, “now appropriated to the Ameri- 
can badger (Meles Labradorica).” 

6. Caribou. This name of the American reindeer (7arandus) has 
come into English from the French of Canada, and is generally con- 
sidered to be of Algonkian origin. It has, however, the appearance 
of a French word corrupted by the Indians, and some have considered 
it, like the Micmac word for “horse,” sesibu (=des chevaux), to be 
such. But its Micmac origin has recently been pointed out by Dr. 
A. S. Gatschet. In that Indian language “the caribou is called 
xalibt’ (in Quoddy, megali’p), from its habit of shovelling the snow 
with its fore legs, which is done to find the food (grass) covered by 
the snow.” The Micmac xalibi’ mulxadéget signifies, “the caribou 
is scratching or shovelling.” The word caribou is therefore a real 
Micmac term (with change of / to r) meaning “ pawer, scratcher, 
(shoveler).” 

7. Cashaw (kershaw). A sort of pumpkin, the so-called “ crook- 
neck”’ squash. Derived, probably, from some Virginian dialect. 

8. Caucus. This word, which Bartlett defined as “a private meet- 
ing of the leading politicians of a party, to agree upon the plans to 
be pursued in an approaching election,” and Norton as “a meeting 
of partisans, congressional or otherwise, to decide upon the action to 
be taken by the party,” has, of late years, with the legalizing of the 
caucus in Massachusetts, etc., and the divisions among the great 
political parties, taken on new and wider signification. The origin 
of the term is by no means clear (the derivation from “ ca/kers’ club” 
may, after all, be right). It is inserted in this list because the emi- 
nent Algonkian scholar, whom Skeat, the English lexicographer, 
follows, proposed an etymology from one of the southeastern Algon- 
kian dialects. See further under Cockarouse. 

9. Chebdcco. Certain fishing-boats, used in the Newfoundland 
trade, were called, from Chebacco, the name of a place near Ipswich, 
Mass., where they were fitted out, “ chebacco-boats.” Through cor- 
ruption, or by jesting alteration of the name, they were also known 
as “ tobacco-boats.” 

10. Chébog. One of the names for the menhaden (g. v.). Probably 
from Narragansett. 
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11. Chequet or chickwit. According to Bartlett, “ an Indian name 
of the Labrus squeteague or weak-fish, retained in parts of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island.” Probably from the Narragansett or a closely 
related Algonkian dialect of Massachusetts. 

12. Chincapin. This name of a species of chestnut (Castanea 
pumila) common in the South Atlantic States is also spelt chingua- 
pin, chinquepin, chinkapin. Captain Smith gives the Virginian Indian 
name as chechinkamin, chechinquamin, which makes the word of 
southeastern Algonkian origin. The Virginian chechinguamin may 
be cognate with the Ojibwa word for “chestnut,” £itchijawemin, 
literally “big angular fruit,” —both contain the Algonkian root 
min = “seed, fruit,” and the prefix “great.” The “crappie” is 
known also as the “chinkapin perch.” 

13. Chipmunk. There can be no doubt of the Indian origin of 
this name of the striped ground squirrel (Scéurus striatus), of which 
many variants, chipmonk, chipmuck, etc., occur. It is derived from 
atchitamo, the word for “ squirrel” in Ojibwa and some closely re- 
lated dialects. The Ojibwa often nasalizes the final 0, and analogy 
with monkey, together with the “ chipping” of the animal, may ac- 
count for the phonetic changes the word has undergone in passing 
into English. Long, in his vocabulary published in 1791, gives the 
Chippeway (Ojibwa) word for “squirrel” as chetamon, and by the 
middle of the present century, the word was current in the English 
of Canada in the form chitmunk, which clinches the etymology. 
The animal gets its Ojibwa name atchitamo (atchit, “head first,” -am 
“mouth’’), from its habit of descending trees “ head-first.” Long- 
fellow has this idea a little turned in the passage in “ Hiawatha:” — 

Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 

And the name which now he gives you; 

For hereafter and forever 

Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 

Tail-in-air the boys shall call you. 
Longfellow’s adyidaumo is the Ojibwa atchitamo(n), and the differ- 
ence between “ head-first” and “ tail-in-air”’ would only trouble the 
Indian. 

14. Chégset. This name current in parts of New England for the 
fish (Ctenolabrus caruleus), known also as “ blue perch,” “ cunner,” 
“ nibbler,” etc., is derived from some eastern (probably Narragansett 
or Massachusetts) dialect. 

15. Cisco (sisco). A name applied to certain species of fish found 
in the Great Lakes and adjoining waters: (1) The lake “ moon-eye” 
(Coregonus hoyt); (2) the lake herring (Coregonus artedi). The word 
is probably derived from one of the Algonkian dialects of this region. 

16. Ciscoétte. A name of the lake herring. Apparently a deriva- 
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tive, with French diminutive suffix, from Cisco (g. v.), but rather a 
corruption of siskowitt (q. v.). 

17. Céckarouse. This word, which is derived from the Virginian 
or some other southeastern Algonkian dialect, signified in the Indian 
language from which it was taken “a person of distinction, chief, 
elder,” and passed early into the speech of the English colonists of 
Virginia, Maryland, etc., with somewhat similar meaning. In the 
seventeenth century, a “member of the Provincial Council” was 
called a cockarouse or cockerouse. The word seems to be a corruption 
of cawcawwassough, which according to Captain John Smith signified 
“elder ” in the language of Virginia. Inthis word Dr. J. H. Trum- 
bull sought the origin also of the familiar caucus. According to this 
view cawcawwassough (cau cau asu) would be “ the active intransitive 
or verbal adjective form,” signifying “one who advises, urges, en- 
courages, pushes on; a promoter, a caucusser.” Cognate with the 
Virginian word are the Abnaki sakesoman, “to encourage, incite, 
arouse, speak to,” Ojibwa gagansoman, etc. 

18. Cohtsh (cohésh). Thename of several plants. Black cohosh is 
the black snake-root or bug-bane (Cimicifuga racemosa) ; blue cohosh 
is the Caulophyllum thalictroides or “ squaw-root” ; white cohosh is 
the Actea alba. The word is generally thought to be Indian, and 
probably Algonkian. 

19. Dockmdckie. The Viburnum acerifolium. Bartlett says, 
“Probably named by the Dutch, among whom the plant was used for 
external applications in tumors, etc.,—a practice learned by them 
from the Indians.” The word seems to correspond to the dogekumak 
said to have been smoked by the Delawares. The -#e may be a 
Dutch diminutive. 

20. Hdckmatdck. This name for the larch (Larix Americana), also, 
and more commonly known as famarack, is generally thought to be 
derived from some of the Algonkian dialects of Canada or the New 
England States. Pére Arnaud has, indeed, advanced a derivation 
from ackmatuk or ackmestuk, “ wood for bows and arrows,” but it 
is hard to trace this word in the dictionaries. 

21. Hickory. The name of several species of walnut: Shell-bark 
or shag-bark Aickory (Carya alba) ; small-fruited hickory (Carya micro- 
carpa) ; white-heart hickory, or mocker-nut (Carya tomentosa) ; brown 
or broom hickory, or pig-nut (Carya porcina) ; white or swamp hickory, 
or bitter-nut (Carya amara). The word hickory is derived from one 
of the southeastern Algonkian dialects, probably Virginian. Captain 
John Smith described pawcohiccora, a food in use among the Indians 
of Virginia, as “a preparation of pounded walnut meats with water,” 
and other early writers give pohickery, pehickery, etc., as the name of 
a species of walnut. The best view to take of the etymology of this 
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word is that of Mr. W. W. Tooker, who holds that Aickory is a cor- 
ruption of the “cluster words” represented by Captain Smith’s paw- 
cohiccora, the pohickery, etc., of other early writers. After the 
hickory have been named the following: Hickory-borer (Cy/lene 
picta) ; hickory-eucalyptus (2. punctata) ; hickory-girdler (Oncideres 
cingulatus) ; hickory head (the ruddy duck); hickory-nut, hickory 
pine (Pinus Balfouriana and P. pungens) ; hickory-pole (party em- 
blem) ; hickory shad (the gizzard shad) ; hickory shirt (a coarse cot- 
ton shirt); Old Hickory (General Andrew Jackson). The word 
hickory came also into use as an adjective in the sense of “tough, 
firm, unyielding,” and, sarcastically, in the opposite sense. 

22. Héminy. Defined by Bartlett as “a food made of maize or 
Indian corn boiled, the maize being either coarsely ground or broken, 
or the kernels merely hulled.” Now applied to several kinds of 
“breakfast food,” of which corn is the basis. The word is derived 
from some southeastern Algonkian dialect, probably Virginian. 
Among the words cited by the early writers are Virginian rokohamin, 
“parched corn ground small,” ushuccohomen, “to beat corn into 
meal ;” Narragansett tackhumminea, “ beat me parched meal,” aupi- 
cominea, “parched corn.” Dr. Trumbull thought that hominy (early 
spellings are homini, homine, homony, etc.) represented an Algonkian 
h'minne, “grain par-excellence”’ (maize), the idea of a particular sort 
of maize being a secondary thought of the English-speaking users of 
the term. But, as Mr. W. W. Tooker has pointed out, hominy is 
derived from the “cluster words” noted above, the chief radicals 
being -aham, “he beats or pounds,” and min, “ berry, fruit (maize).” 
The well-known place-name Chickahominy also contains these roots. 
In some parts of the South and West the phrase “ hog and hominy” 
(“pork and corn’’) obtained considerable currency as a trite ex- 
pression of the chief articles of diet. Beverley, in 1705, informs us 
that “the thin” of Zominy “is what my Lord Bacon calls ‘ Cream of 
Maize.’” Hominy (or homony as he spelt it) itself he defined as 
“Indian corn soaked, broken in a mortar, husked, and then boiled in 
water over a gentle fire for ten or more hours to the consistency of 
Furmity.” In the West “hominy grits” is not only hulled, but 
cracked into small bits like rice. 

23. Kénnebinker. A word of comparatively recent origin used to 
denote “the valise (for clothes) which Maine lumbermén take with 
them to the woods.” Derived with the English suffix -er from Ken- 
nebunk, the name of a seaport and river in the State of Maine. 
Kennebunk signifies probably “ place of the snake” -unk=locative 

uk. The word is from one of the Maine Algonkian dialects. 

24. Killhag. This name of a sort of wooden trap used by hunters 
in the Maine woods is probably a corruption of some Micmac or 
Passamaquoddy word. 
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25. Kinntkinnick. A mixture of tobacco with leaves and bark of 
sumac, red-willow (b0ts-rouge), etc., used by Indians, half-breeds, and 
early white settlers in the region of the Great Lakes and the North- 
west. The name is also applied to various shrubs and plants whose 
leaves or bark were thus employed : Red osier (Cornus stolontfera) ; 
bear berry (Arctostaphylos uva-urst) ; silky cornel (Cornus sericea) ; 
ground dogwood (Cornus Canadensis), etc. The word hkinnikinnick 
(the variants are quite numerous, &z//ikinnick, k'nick-k'neck, etc.) is 
derived from one of the dialects of the country about the Great 
Lakes, in all probability Ojibwa, and signifies “ what is mixed, mix- 
ture” (Ojibwa kintkinige, “he mixes,” —the radical is sinika, 
“mixed, pell-mell”). Bartlett defines Ainnikinnick as “a prepara- 
tion of tobacco, sumac-leaves, and willow-twigs, two thirds tobacco 
and one of the latter, gathered when the leaves commence turning 
red,” but wisely adds that “the preparation of kinmntkinnick varies in 
different localities and with different tribes.” Dr. Trumbull notes 
“a half dozen varieties of kinnikinnick in the Northwest, —all 
genuine.” 

26. Kiskitémas. A name for the walnut or hickory, formerly 
common in New Jersey, Long Island, etc. The French of Illinois 
called this nut noyer tendre, since it could be cracked by the teeth, a 
fact which suggests the etymology of the Indian word. The radical 
is seen in the Ojibwa min kishkibidon, “I tear or rend with the 
teeth,” Cree kiskisikdtew, “it is cut or gnawed,” Abnaki nese kous- 
kaddmen, “1 crack with the teeth.” The chief root seems to be the 
Algonkian radical £isk, “to gnaw.” The word is derived from one 
of the Algonkian dialects of the region southeast of the Great Lakes. 
By folk-etymology the word appears sometimes as Kisky Thomas. 
The usual form is “ 4iskitomas nut.” 

27. Longe or lunge. A common abbreviation of muskelunge 
(maskalonge) among English-speaking people in the region about the 
Great Lakes, especially the north shore of Lake Ontario (see Mas- 
kinonge). The Standard Dictionary gives the word also as “ great 
lake trout.”’ 

28. Mackinaw. This word has at least three different meanings : 
1. The heavy blanket, called also “ Mackinaw blanket,” from which 
the “blanket coats” of the West were made. They were formerly 
an important item in the trade of Mackinac (pronounced Mackinaw, 
after the French), the famous trading-post between Lakes Huron 
and Michigan. 2. A species of dateau or large flat-boat used by 
traders, etc., in this region and farther west, —also called “ Mack- 
inac boat.” 3. A species of lake trout, also called “ Mackinac 
trout.” The place-name Mackinac (Mackinaw) would represent an 
Ojibwa (or closely related dialect) makindk (“turtle’’), but the word 
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is said to be really a shortened form of Michilimakindk, a corruption 
of mitchi makindk (“ big turtle”). | 

29. Méananésay (mdninése). A name given in Maryland, etc., to } 
the soft-shelled clam (Mya arenaria), known also as the “stem- , 
clam.” The word is derived from one of the southeastern Algonkian 
dialects, probably “ Virginian.” The form mannynose is also met 
with. The word seems to signify “the creature that digs.” 

30. Manito (manitou). This word, which has obtained a firm 


, abiding-place in literature, has signified at various times: Spirit 
(good, bad, or indifferent); god (or devil) of the Indians; demon, f 
guardian spirit, genius loci, fetish, etc. The spelling manttou is due y 
to French influence. In the early writers the word has a variety of . 


forms (manitto, manitoa, manetto, etc.). With some writers the q 
manitou is “the Great Spirit,” and “the evil manttou,” means “the ; 
Devil.” Not a few authorities consider that missionary influence . 
reveals itself in such Indian expressions as Kitcht manito “the Great 
Spirit,” etc. The word manito is derived from one of the eastern ! 
Algonkian dialects, — manito is a widespread word in this stock. f 
In connection with the spelling manitou, it is worth while noting : ) 
that Cuogq states that in the Nipissing, a dialect very closely related 
to Ojibwa, manito was formerly pronounced manitou (as in French). 

31. Méskinénge. The name of a species of pike found in the 
Great Lakes and the waters in the region adjoining (Zsox estor). 
The forms mascalonge, muskelunge, and the abbreviated '/unge are 
also quite common in parts of the country. The French of Canada 
has masquinongé or maskinongé, representing the Indian original of 
the word, the Ojibwa mdskinonjé, from mask, “ugly,” and kinonjé, 
“fish.” In the English of Canada, however, as the forms mascalonge, 
muskelunge, ‘lunge, indicate, the final e has become mute. 

32. Mdycock. A word still surviving in Virginia as the name of a 
species of squash or pumpkin. The earlier writers cite the word in 
various forms, macock, macokos, macocqwer, etc., and it is doubtless 
derived from some dialect of the Maryland-Virginia region. This 
word is evidently the same as the Virginian mahawk “gourd,” and | 
the Lenapé machgachk, “ pumpkin.” 

33. Méay-pop. A name current in the southern Atlantic States for ) 
the “apple” or fruit of the Passion-flower (Passiflora incarnata). 
According to Dr. J. H. Trumbull may-pop is a corruption of maracaw 
or maracock,— rendered “apple” by some of the early writers, — 
the name of a fruit known to the Algonkian Indians of the Mary- ) 
land-Virginia region. Dr. Trumbull also believes (and this is more 
doubtful) that maracaw, through the Carib mérécoya (cited by Bre- | 


ton in 1665), represents the Tupi mdurucuéa (“the fruit of a vine”), 
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being one of the few South American words that can be traced into 
North America. 

34. Menhaden. A sea-fish of the herring kind (Alosa menhaden), 
found along the coast from Maine to Maryland, and known by many 
other names (bony-fish, white fish, hard head, mossbunker, pauhagen, 
poghagen, skippaug, etc., according to Bartlett). In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, etc., the name menhaden is the more common one; 
in New York, mossbunker and skippaug ; in other regions pauhagen, 
paughaden, poghaden, sometimes cut down to poggie, poggy, or pog. 
The word menhaden is derived from one of the Algonkian dialects 
of New England. The Narragansett munnawhatteatg which signi- 
fies, according to Dr. J. H. Trumbull, “fertilizer ov that which 
manures,” indicates that this fish (and the Indians applied the same 
term to several other species) received its name from the fact of its 
being used as manure for cornfields. 

35. Méthy. The name of a fish common in the waters of the 
Canadian Northwest, the burbot (Lota maculosa), the loche of Cana- 
dian French. In Cree proper this fish is called mzhyey, in Wood- 
Cree mithy or methy, from which latter dialect the word is evidently 
derived. A Lake Methy, in the territory of Athabasca, is named 
from this fish. 

36. Méccasin. The soft skin-shoe of the Indians of North America, 
—also spelt moccason (and, formerly, in other ways as well). The 
word is derived from one of the Eastern Algonkian dialects, the 
Virginian mawhcasun or mockasin, New England mohkisson, maw- 
cusisn, being all (more or less miswritten by the early chroniclers) 
the same word as the Ojibwa makisin. After the moccasin have 
been named the following: Moccasin-flower (also called “Indian’s 
shoe’’), the ‘‘lady’s slipper” (Cypripedium) or moccasin-plant, the 
moccasin fish (Maryland sun-fish), moccasin-snake (the water-moc- 
casin, Ancistrodon piscivorus, and the upland moccasin, A. atrofuscus). 
In some parts of the Southern States moccasined = “intoxicated” 
was common as a slang term. 

37. Mécuck. Defined by Bartlett as “a term applied to the box 
of birch-bark in which sugar is kept by the Chippeway [Ojibwa] 
Indians.” The word belongs to the English of the maple-sugar 
region about the Great Lakes, Ontario, Michigan, etc. Mocuck or 
mowkowk, as it is sometimes written, is the Ojibwa makak, “a bag, 
box, or other like receptacle of birch-bark.” 

37a. Méhawk. From the reputation of the Mohawks, a branch 
of the Iroquoian stock in central New York and Canada and one of 
the famous “Five Nations,” the colonists began to use the word 
in the sense of “fierce fellow,” then “ruffian” (“tough,” as the 
modern phrase has it). The word came thus to be applied to one of 
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the numerous band of ruffians who infested the streets of London in 
the latter part of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Gay, ¢. g. asks — 

Who has not heard the Scowrer’s midnight fame? 

Who has not trembled at the A/ohock’s name? 
In this sense the word has usually been spelt Mohock. Like a num- 
ber of other appellations of non-Algonkian peoples, Mohawk is a word 
of Algonkian origin. According to Horatio Hale (Iroq. Book of 
Rites, p. 173), Mohawk is derived from an Algonkian nickname 
mowak (or mowawak), which “is the third person plural, in the sixth 
transition of the Algonkin word mowa, which means ‘to eat,’ but 
which is only used of food that has life. Literally it means ‘they 
eat them ;’ but the force of the verb and of the pronominal inflection 
suffices to give the word, when used as an appellative, the meaning 
of ‘those who eat men,’ or, in other words, ‘the cannibals.’” The 
radical is the same as that seen in Cree mowew, “he eats some ani- 
mate object.” From some Algonkian people (e. g. the Mohicans) 
the English learned thus to nickname this Iroquoian tribe 

38. Méonack. A name applied in the Maryland-Virginian region 
to the woodchuck or ground-hog (Arvctomys monax). The origin of 
the word is seen in the Lenapé monachgeu, “ ground-hog,” literally 
“digger,” from monhan (=Ojibwa mona), “to dig,” —the radical 
mona, “to dig,” is widespread among the Algonkian dialects. It is 
possible that the monax in the Linnzan name of this creature may 
also be derived from the same Indian word, and not be, as seems at 
first blush, the Latin adjective. Moonack is also the name of a mythic 
animal much feared by some Southern negroes. 

39. Moose. The name of the largest of the deer kind in America 
(Cervus alces) ; a denizen of the forests of Canada, Maine, etc. The 
word is derived from one of the eastern Algonkian dialects (Virginian 
moos, Lenapé mds, Ojibwa mons, — Baraga notes that in Ojibwa the 
n is almost silent). The Indian name is said to signify “eater,” in 
reference to the way in which the animal browses on twigs, leaf- 
age, etc. After moose have been named the following: Moose-bird 
(the Canada jay), moose-call, moose-horn, or moose-trumpet (bark- 
“trumpet ” used to imitate the note of the moose), moose-elm (the 
slippery elm), moose-fly (a large brown fly common in Maine), 
moose-wood (the striped maple, Acer Pennsylvanica ; also the leather- 
wood, Dirca palustris, and the hobble-bush or Viburnum lantanoides), 
moose-yard (the forest home and browsing place of the moose in 
winter). 

40. Méosemise. A name current in certain parts of New England 
(Vermont) for the Pyrola Americana or “false wintergreen.” The 
word seems to signify “moose shrub.” In Ojibwa monzomish is 
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the name of the hobble-bush (Vidurnum lantanoides) and means liter- 
ally “moose (monz) bush (-mish).” In Canadian French the same 
shrub is called dots d orignal. 

41. Migwump. This word, seemingly earlier in local use in parts 
of New England in the sense of “a person who makes great pre- 
tensions and whose character, ability, or resources are not equal to 
his pretensions,” came into very general use in the Blaine-Cleveland 
presidential campaign of 1884. The term mugwump was applied to 
the independent Republicans who “bolted” the nomination of Mr. 
Blaine, with the connotation of “ one who sets himself up to be bet- 
ter than his fellows, a Pharisee” (Norton). The mugwumps, how- 
ever, turned out to be so numerous, so able, and so resourceful, that 
the term came to have something more than opprobrium in it. And 
since then they have been soimportant a factor in American politics 
that the partisan use of the word as a mere reproach has yielded to the 
permanent lodgment of the word in the dictionary in the sense of 
“an Independent,” “one, who, feeling he can no longer support 
the policy of his party, leaves it temporarily or joins himself to the 
opposite party as a protest.” As Dr. J. H. Trumbull was the first 
to point out, the word mugwump is of eastern Algonkian origin, be- 
ing identical with mukguomp, which occurs several times in Eliot’s 
Indian Bible (Gen. xxxvi. 40-43 ; Matth. vi. 21, etc.) as the render- 
ing of “duke, lord, chief, high-captain, leader, great man.” The 
radicals are probably mogi (“great’’) and -omp (“man”). From 
mugwump have been derived and employed in newspapers and 
political speech and literature : mugwump (verb), mugwumpery, mug- 
wumpian, mugwumpism, etc. 

42. Mimmychog (mummachog). A name given in various regions 
of the North Atlantic coast of the United States to the barred killi- 
fish (Fundulus pisculentus). The word is derived from one of the 
eastern dialects, probably Narragansett (or Massachusetts). This 
word also appears in the decaudated form mummy. ° 

43. Miskeg. Low, wet land; quagmire ; bog, marsh, swamp (the 
savane of Canadian French). A term much in use in northern On- 
tario, the Canadian Northwest, and the adjacent regions of the United 
States. The word is derived from one of the Algonkian dialects of 
the Great Lakes, Ojibwa or Cree (Ojibwa maskeg, Cree maskik, 
“swamp, wet meadow”’), The form maskeg is also sometimes em- 
ployed. 

44. Misquash. A name for the muskrat (Fiber zibeticus) common 
in Canada and portions of the Northern and Western United States. 
The word is derived from one of the eastern Algonkian dialects as 
indicated by the Virginian meuscassus, muscascus reported by the 
early writers. The cognate Abnaki muskwessu, Ojibwa miskwast, 
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“it is red,” show the literal meaning of the word, the animal 
having been named from his reddish color. After this animal the 
musquash root (Cicuta maculata), a poisonous umbellifer, has been 
called. For musguash the Standard Dictionary cites also the de- 
capitated form squash. 

45. Mémaycush. One of the names of the “lake trout” (Sa/mo 
namaycush), called also “ Mackinaw trout,” “Great Lake trout,” and 
togue (in Maine). The word, as the Cree namekus, Ojibwa namegos 
indicate, is derived from one of the Algonkian dialects of the Great 
Lakes. The Cree namekus is perhaps the origin of this word, since 
it appears to have arisen in the Canadian Northwest. 

46. Neeskétting. A word in use on the southern coast of Massa- 
chusetts, according to Professor F. Starr, for spearing, or rather 
“ gaffing”’ fish in shallow water at night with the aid of a lantern 
and a long pole with a hook at the end. In the Canadian French 
of the Maritime Provinces, migogue is the name of a sort of “ har- 
poon” used for taking fish by night with the aid of a fire or torch. 
Neeskotting seems to be péche a la nigogue. With its English suffix 
dropped, the word neeskot is probably the Massachusetts equivalent 
of the Micmac nigog. 

47. Neshdnnock. A white-fleshed variety of potato, which has 
obtained its name from the region of Pennsylvania where it first be- 
came noteworthy. According to the Standard Dictionary this word 
is often corrupted into meshanic, which would be identical with the 
Delaware meshanik, and Ojibwa misanik, “black squirrel ;” the 
word was probably derived from the former dialect. 

48. Nésquehénite. A certain mineral. So named from the Wes- 
quehoning valley in Pennsylvania. 

49. Netop. A word once very commonly used in Massachusetts 
and some other parts of New England in the sense of “ friend,” and 
(later) ‘“‘crony,” “chum.” In the Narragansett tongue, according to 
Dr. J. H. Trumbull, netop signified properly (it corresponded to the 
nita of Ojibwa) “a brother by adoption or affinity, a man of my 
family, my kinsman.”” In netop, ne is prefix= “my.” The Virgin- 
ian netoppu of Captain John Smith is the same word. 

50. Mécake. The nocake, or parched corn meal of the New Eng- 
land Indians, was often a grateful addition to the food supply of the 
early English settlers, and the term is not yet extingt in Massa- 
chusetts. The word is derived from one of the Algonkian dialects 
of this region as the Massachusetts nokhik, “meal, flour, ground 
corn,” and the Narragansett nokehick, “ parched meal,” indicate. 

51. Opdssum. The well-known American marsupial (Didelphys 
Virginiana). The word is derived from some dialect of the Maryland- 
Virginia region, as is shown by the forms aposon, opasson, opossom, 
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etc., reported by the early writers. The Lenapé woapsu, Cree wépt- 
stw, Obijwa wadisi (“it is white”’), are all cognate words and indicate 
that the animal has been named from its color marking. The name 
opossum has also been applied to certain Australian related animals 
and to fossil species. After the ofossum have been named the fol- 
lowing: Opossum-shrew (the agouti of the West Indies), opossum- 
mouse, Opossum-shrimp, — a species carrying itseggsinasac. From 
the opossum’s habit of feigning death, when caught, has arisen the 
expressive phrase “to play ’possum,” — the form “to possum” also 
occurs. In popular parlance the word is "possum, not opossum. 

51a. Ogudssa. See Quasky. 

52. Pappéose. An Indian infant, a child. This word (the early 
writers have papous, papoos, pappouse) seems to be derived from some 
New England dialect. According to Dr. J. H. Trumbull, pappoose 
comes from the Massachusetts papeisses, a reduplicative from petsses, 
“infant child,” the root fe signifying “small.” After the pappoose 
has been named the fappoose-root, or blue cohosh (Caulophyllum 
thalictroides); also “ pappoose frame,” a term in use to designate cer- 
tain Indian “ cradles.” 

53. Pauhdgen (paughaden, poghaden). A name of the fish also 
known as menhaden (Alosa menhaden) in Maine, etc. The word is 
derived from one of the Algonkian dialects of this region. Accord- 
ing to Dr. J. H. Trumbull: “ The Abnaki (¢. ¢. coast of Maine) name 
was pookagan, as Rasles wrote it, and the verb from which it is de- 
rived he translated by ‘on engraisse la terre’ [manure the land].” 
The name is also applied to a sort of mackerel-bait made of ground 
or chopped fish. 

54. Peag (peage, peak). One of the names given to the Indian 
shell-money known also as wampum, seawan, etc. According to Dr. 
Trumbull feag is not an independent word in any Algonkian language, 
but a sort of generic suffix used in such composites as the Massa- 
chusetts wampompeag, “white shell-beads, string beads,” suckom- 
peag, “black shell-beads, string money.” 

55. Pecdn. The pecan nut is the fruit of a species of hickory or 
walnut (Carya oliveformis). The word is derived from one of the 
central or southeastern Algonkian dialects. The word akan, 
which in Cree, Ojibwa, etc., signifies “nut, walnut,” indicates the 
source of the term in that widespread root-word. 

56. Pékan. A name of the “fisher” (Martes Canadensis or Mus- 
tela Pennanti). The Abnaki name is given by Rasles as pékané. 

57. Pémbina. The high-bush cranberry (Viburnum edule or 
opulus). From Cree or Ojibwa, though Canadian French, perhaps. 
In Cree mipimina (from nipiy, “ water,” mina, “ berries ”) signifies 
“watery berries,” according to Baraga and Lacombe. Some authori- 
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ties render it “ summer-berry ” as if the first component were mibin 
(nipin), “summer.” The place-name Pembina is the same word. 

58. Pémmican (pemican). A celebrated food of the Indians and 
voyageurs of the Northwest, “ formed by pounding the choice parts 
of the meat very small, dried over a slow fire or in the frost, and put 
into bags made of the skin of the slain animal [buffalo], into which a 
portion of melted fat is then poured” (Bartlett). Another kind of 
pemmican, made chiefly from the bones, is known as “sweet pem- 
mican.” The word is derived from the Cree pimikkdn, “a bag filled 
with grease and pounded meat,” the chief radical being pimiy, 
“grease.” The term pemmican is now applied also to foods of a 
somewhat similar character made from meat and fruits for long 
Arctic voyages, etc. 

59. Persimmon. The fruit of the Diospyros Virginiana, a tree 
found in the United States south of latitude 42° N. Also the tree 
itself. The word, which is spelt in a variety of ways by the earlier 
writers, —putchamin, putchimon, persimon, persimenas, pessimin, 
etc.,— is evidently derived from one of the southeastern dialects, 
probably Virginian (Captain Smith has putchamin). 

60. Pipsissewa. A name of the “prirce’s pine” (Chimaphila um- 
bellata), whose medical properties were learned by the whites from 
the Indians. Another plant of the same family is the “ spotted pzp- 
sissewa"’ (C. maculata), also known as “spotted wintergreen.” 

61. Pécosin (poquosin). A term in use in Maryland, Virginia, and 
part of the Carolinas for “low lands, marshes, swamps,” or “ dis- 
mals,” as the dialect of the country also styles them. The ways in 
which the word is spelt are many (foguoson, percoarson, pocoson, po- 
cason, etc.). According to Mr. W. W. Tooker, who has made a 
special study of the etymology of this word and its cognates, poguo- 
sin is derived from one of the Algonkian dialects of the region in 
question. The original form of the word was probably poguoesin, 
“at or near the opening out or the widening,” cognate with Massa- 
chusetts pohgui, “to open out,” Ojibwa pakissin, “it is open.” 

62. Pécan. The “poke-weed” (Phytolacca decandra), also called 
“ pocan-bush,” pigeon-berry, etc. See poke. 

63. Pégy (poggie). A northern New England name for the men- 
haden. Also the name of a small fishing-boat, and ‘‘ pogy-catcher,” 
a trap for menhaden fishing. Apparently corruputed from poghaden, 
pauhagen (q. v.). 

64. Podunk. Defined by Bartlett as “a term applied to an ima- 
ginary place in burlesque writing or speaking.” Probably a “made- 
up” Indian word. 

65. Poke. The pigeon-berry (Phytolacca decandra), also called 


“ poke-weed,” “ poke-berry,” “ pocan-bush,” pocan, etc. Not named, 
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as some have supposed, after President Polk, but evidently from the 
same root as puccoon (g. v.). Still other names are Indian poke, poke- 
root, etc. After poke is named the “ poke milkweed” (Asclepias phy- 
tolaccoides), also called “ poke-leaved milkweed” and “ poke-leaved 
silkweed.” 

66. Pékeléken. According to Bartlett: “An Indian word used by 
hunters and lumbermen in Maine and New Brunswick to denote 
a marshy place or stagnant pool extending into the land from a 
stream or lake.” Professor Ganong derives a New Brunswick place- 
name Popfelogan, which seems to be the same word, from the Mali- 
seet peceldygan, “a place for stopping.” Mr. W. W. Tooker derives 
it from the same radical as focosin (g. v.). 

67. Pone. Defined by Bartlett as “bread made of the meal of 
Indian corn, with the addition of eggs and milk. A Southern term.” 
From one of the southeastern Algonkian dialects. As the Virginian 
appoans, “bread,” Abnaki adbon, “cake,” Lenapé achpoan, “ bread,” 
Ojibwa abwé (apwé), “to roast, bake,” indicate, the Indian word 
originally signified “something baked or roasted by putting it into 
the hot ashes.” In many parts of the South “ pone” is a synonym 
of “ loaf.” 

68. Péoguaw. A Nantucket name for the round clam (hard clam), 
known in other parts of New England as guahog (g. v.). The word, 
pooguaw, as the earlier form peguaock shows, is a corruption of the 
Indian word revealed in the Narragansett poguat hock, Massachusetts 
poquahoc. The Indian term signifies literally “thick or tightly closed 
shell,” from poguant, “ thick,” hock, “that which covers.” 

69. Poose-back. Pickaback. It has been suggested that the first 
part of this word comes from pappoose (g. v.). The reference would 
be to the way in which Indian mothers often carry their young 
children. 

70. Pérgy (paugie, pogie). According to Bartlett a name given in 
New York to a fish called in Rhode Island and eastern Connecticut 
scup, and in some other parts of New England scuppaug (g. v.). The 
porgy is the Stenotornus argyrops, of the Sparus family. Porgy 
(pogie, paugie, etc.) is a “reduction” of the Indian word seen in 
Narragansett scuppaug, Abnaki scuppauog. In scup we have a fore- 
end “reduction of the same name.” The dictionaries assign to 
porgy the following meanings: 1. Braize (Pagrus vulgaris), scup, 
pinfish, and margate-fish. 2. Surf-fish of Pacific coast. 3. Angel- 
fish. 3. Toadfish and menhaden. 

71. Powwdw. At first powwow (powow, pawaw, powaw, etc.) 
was used by the early chroniclers of New England to mean “ the 
feasts, dances, and other public doings of the Red Man, preliminary 
to a grand hunt, a council, war-expedition, or the like” (Bartlett). 
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It also signified “a native priest, ‘ doctor,’ shaman, ‘ medicine-man.’” 
In society and politics, powwow soon came to mean “any uproarious 
meeting, at which there is more noise than deliberation, more clamor 
than counsel” (Bartlett). The meaning of the word has since been 
extended to “ talk, conference, consultation,” etc. Theterm is both 
noun and verb. According to Dr. D. G. Brinton the original powow 
(or priest) was “a dreamer,” the word being cognate with Ojibwa 
bawdna, Cree pawdmiw, “to dream.” In certain regions of the 
South powow still signifies “to practise witchcraft,” etc. Hence the 
term “ fowow doctor.” 

72. Puccéon. The name of several plants, whose juice was used 
by the Indians for dyeing, staining, etc. The principal plants now 
called puccoon by speakers of English in the United States and Canada 
are: 1. The “blood-root” (Sanguinaria Canadensis) ; 2, the “ yellow 
puccoon,” or the “yellow-root” (Hydrastis Canadensis). The word 
puccoon (of which the early writers give many variants, focoons, 
pocoan, pocones, poccon, puccon) is derived from some Algonkian dia- 
lect of the Maryland-Virginia region, as the poccons, “a red dye,” of 
Captain John Smith, indicates. Red puccoon is blood-roct ; yellow 
puccoon, orange-root. 

73. Pung. An old New England term for “a rude sort of sleigh, 
an oblong box made of boards and placed on runners ; used for draw- 
ing loads on snow by horses”’ (Worcester) ; also a one-horse sleigh, 
cutter, or “jumper.” Another description of the pung is “a sledge 
coarsely framed of split saplings, and surmounted with a large crock- 
ery crate.’ The “jumper” of the West is a sort of pung. The 
word pung is an abbreviation of an older term, Zom pung, which is 
in all probability a corruption of toboggan (q. v.). 

74. Qudhog (quahaug). A New England name of the round or 
hard clam (Venus mercenaria). Probably a “ reduction” of the In- 
dian word seen in the Narragansett poguathock. It is worth noting 
that the first part of this word has survived in Nantucket as pooguaw 
(g. v.), while elsewhere the last part seems to be retained as guahog. 
The word is also found in the form cohog. 

75. Qudsky. The blue-back trout (Sa/mo oquassa) or “ Oquassa 
trout.” The name is derived from Oquassa lake in the State of 
Maine, where this fish is found. 

76. Quickhatch. A name reported by Ellis as early as 1748 as 
being current in the Hudson’s Bay Territory for the wolverine (Gudo 
/uscus) and still in use in some parts of the Canadian Northwest. 
The word is a corruption of the Cree kikwda’kés, applied to the same 
animal. The other forms, guickehatch, queequehatch, etc., confirm 
the etymology. 


77. Raccéon. The name (commonly abbreviated to ’coon) of the 
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Procyon lotor. In the works of the early writers about the Mary- 
land-Virginia region the forms aroughcun, arathcoon, arocoun, rahaugh- 
cun, etc., are met with, indicating a derivation from some dialect of 
that part of the country. Captain Smith has avoughcun and arough- 
cond. From ’coon has developed coon, a slang term for “ negro,” and 
the famous “ coon-song "’ goes back to this twist of the word. From 
the raccoon have been named the following : Raccoon-dog (Canis pro- 
cyonoides) of Japan and northern China, raccoon-fox, or cacomixtli of 
Mexico, raccoon-oyster (or coon oyster), raccoon-perch or yellow- 
perch. 

78. Réanéke. A name in use among the early English colonists 
of Virginia for peag (g. v.) or wampum (qg.v.). According to Mr. 
W. W. Tooker, the Virginian rawranoke and rarenaw, given as 
synonymous by the early writers, are not altogether identical in their 
etymology. The Virginian rarenaw (“white beads ’’) is practically 
the same as the Narragansett wauanaw, “ white shell,” from wax, 
“white,” and anaw, “shell.” The word rawranoke, “ white beads,” of 
Captain John Smith, and the roanoac, roenoke, roanoke, of later writers, 
Mr. Tooker explains as ro-ano-ac (=wau-anaw-ak), “a white-shell- 
place.” Evidently the name of the article in question and that of 
the place called after it became early confused in the speech of the 
white settlers. 

79. Réckahéminy. An early word for hominy. Strachey gives as 
a Virginian word rokohamin, “parched corn ground small.” This 
word Mr. W. W. Tooker explains as rok-ahdém-min, in which min = 
“corn,” rok =the radical of nocake (g. v.), and ahkdm, “ coarse- 
pounded.” See hominy. 

79a. Rockaway. This name of sort of carriage seems to have been 
derived from Rockaway, a town in New Jersey, the appellation of 
which is of Algonkian origin. 

80. Sdchem. An Indian chief or person of importance. Used also 
in the language of the Tammany Society and (later) in the ritual of 
the Improved Order of Red Men. The early writers cite sachem or 
sachim as a Narragansett or Massachusetts word. The New Eng- 
land Indian sachim is the same as the Lenapé sakima, Micmac sag- 
amo, Ojibwa okima, literally “the prominent,” or “he who juts out.” 

81. Sagdkomi (sacacomi). A certain smoking-mixture, or substi- 
tute for tobacco. Also the bear-berry bush (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) 
the leaves and bark of which are used for such purposes. The word 
is not a corruption of the sac-d-commis of the voyageurs of the Cana- 
dian Northwest, but is derived from Ojibwa (or some closely related 
dialect) sagakomin, ‘smoking berry,” —from min, “berry” and 
sakao, “to smoke, burn.” 

82. Sagdmite. A sort of porridge, originally of boiled corn, —a 
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favorite dish of the Indians and early white settlers of Canada. The 
word was carried by the French into Louisiana, where it is still in 
use. The origin of the term is seen in the Ojibwa 4isagamite, “the 
liquid is hot,” of which the radical is agami, “ liquid, soup.” 

83. Sdgamére. A word formerly much in use in New England, 
etc., in the sense of “ Indian chief, great man.” Sagamore (the ris 
later development) represents perhaps a Micmac (or allied dialect) 
sagamo, through French sagamos, sagamo. The same word as 
sachem (q. v.). 

84. Samp. A New England name for a sort of maize-porridge. 
Roger Williams describes the masaump of the Narragansetts as “a 
kind of meale porridge unparched ; from this the English call their 
samp, which is Indian corn, beaten and boiled, and eaten hot or cold, 
with milke or butter, which are mercies beyond the natives’ plaine 
water, and which is a dish exceedingly wholesome for the English 
bodies.” The early writers cite a variety of forms of this word, 
samp, sampe, saump, nasaump, etc. The Virginian (in Strachey) asa- 
pan, “hasty pudding,’ Abnaki xtsanban, “corn soup” (sagamité) 
Lenapé sachsapan, “ soup,” contain the same root sép or samp. 

85. Sdunup. An old New England word for a married male 
Indian, the term corresponding to sguaw for a woman. 

86. Saskatéon. The name, in the Canadian Northwest, for a spe- 
cies of berry and the bush upon which it grows. The word is of 
Blackfoot origin. 

87. Scup (also scuppaug and scuppang). A name of the Sparus 
(Stenotomus) argyrops, a fish of the Atlantic coast waters of the 
United States, current in Rhode Island and other parts of the coast. 
Scup is apparently a reduction of the Indian name, — Narragansett 
scuppaug, Abnaki scuppauog. See Porgy. 

88. Scuppernong. A variety of grape (Vitis muscadina or rotun- 
difolia) and the wine made from it. The word comes from the name 
of the Scuppernong lake and river in North Carolina, where this 
grape is indigenous. It is probably derived from one of the south- 
eastern dialects. 

89. Séawan (sewan, sewant). A word for wampum (q. v.) or “ In- 
dian money,” current in parts of New York and New England for 
two centuries; now probably extinct, except in literature. The 
word, of which the early writers record many variants, was taken up 
by the Dutch (the Dutch form zeewant owes its 2, perhaps, to ana- 
logy with zee, “sea, ocean”) of the region of Manhattan from the 
Indians of the country, and from them passed into English. Sea- 
wan, as the Massachusetts seahwhdéun, “ scattered, loose,’ Lenapé 
seschemen, Ojibwa saswe, “to scatter about,” indicate, seems pro- 
perly to have designated originally “ unstrung” or “loose” beads, 
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and afterwards to have become, like wampum, a general term. Dr. 
J. H. Trumbull remarks the fact that while “the English gave the 
name of white wampum and of strung white beads indiscriminately 
to a// shell money, the Dutch called it all ‘ unstrung’ or zeewant.” 
He observes further that none of the three words wampum, peag, 
sewant, had in English their correct Indian signification. 

90. Shdgandppi. Thong ; strips cut concentrically from the hide 
of the buffalo ; rawhide strips. Out of this material were made the 
cord, rope, harness, etc., of the Northwest in the early days of white 
settlement Shaganappi (the forms shaggineppi, shaggunappy, etc., 
are met with) is derived from the Cree pisdgandbiy, identical with 
Ojibwa dishaganab, “cord leather thong’’), which, according to Mr. 
Charles Mair, signifies, literally, “shred in a circle,” with reference 
to the mode of cutting it. 

gt. Séscowit. This name, which has also the forms séscowet, cis- 
coette, siscowet, siskowit, etc., is applied both to a variety of the great 
lake trout, “ Mackinaw trout” (Salmo namaycush), and to a lake 
herring (szsco), is by some writers referred to “an Ojibwa séskawit.” 

92. Skunk. The name of the Mephitis mephitica, an American 
animal of the weasel kind. The word is derived from one of the 
eastern dialects. The Abnaki seganku, cited by some as the origin 
of the term, is a nasalized form of the word seen in Lendpé sch’ kék, 
Ojibwa shikag, Cree sikék, and it is probably from one of the nasal- 
ized forms of this widespread term that skunk has been developed. 
After the skunk have been named the following: Skunk-bear, the 
wolverine, skunk-blackbird (the bob-o’-link), also called “ skunk-bird,” 
skunk-bill (the surf-scoter), skunk-cabbage or skunk-weed (Symp/lo- 
carpus fetidus), skunk-head or skunk-top, the pied duck (Anas Labra- 
dora) of the seacoast, — also the surf-scoter, skunk-porpoise (Lagen- 
orhyncus acutus) from its color markings. Interesting are also 
skunkery and skunk-farm, applied to places where skunks are kept 
or raised for profit. As a derived meaning we have skunk in the 
sense of “a vile, mean, good-for-nothing, or low-down fellow,” witha 
corresponding adjective skunky or skunkish, Also the verb “to 
skunk” (and nouns corresponding) in the senses: 1. To defeat utterly, 
without the other party scoring at all. 2. To get no votes in an 
election. 3. To leave without paying one’s bills. The verb is used 
both actively and passively. 

93. Sgudntersqudsh (squontersquash). One of the early names of 
the squash in New England. The old writers have sguonter squashes, 
isquouter squashes, etc. All of these seem to have been derived 
from the word represented by Narragansett ashkitasquash, Massa- 
chusetts askootasquash, which Roger Williams interprets “ vine- 
apples, which the English from them call sguashes,” and Eliot, in 
his Bible, uses to translate “cucumbers.” 
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94. Sgudntum. A word still in use in Nantucket and some other 
parts of New England in the sense of “a good time,” “merry- 
making,” “ picnic party,” also “a high old time.” Bartlett says of 
this word “ probably from Indian place-names [Sguantum], as one in 
or near Quincy, Mass.,” and the place-name Sguantum is said to be 
derived from 7isguantum or Tasquantum, a Massachusetts Indian, 
generally known to the settlers about Plymouth as Sguantum or 
Squanto. Squantum is also said to have been the term for the “ evil 
spirit’ of the Indians of Naumkeag, Massachusetts. In Osgood’s 
“New England” (1883) we read (p. 61): “The Squantum is a pe- 
culiar institution of this island (Nantucket), being an informal picnic 
on the beach-sands, where the dinner is made of fish and other spoils 
of the sea.” 

95. Sguash. This name of a well-known vegetable, of the genus 
Cucurbita, is derived from the language of the Indians, who culti- 
vated it before the coming of the whites. The word is a “reduction ” 
of sguontersquash, representing Narragansett askiétasquash, Massa- 
chusetts askootasquash, etc. According to Dr. J. H. Trumbull the 
latter part of this word is the plural of asg, “raw, green,” the squash 
being so named by the New England Indians, because, as one of the 
early chroniclers remarks, “ you may eat them green.” Askiutasquash 
would seem to signify, literally, “the green things that may be eaten 
raw.” From the squash have been named: Squash-beetle (Dia- 
brotica vittata), squash-borer (T7rochilium cucurbite), squash-bug 
(Anasa tristis), squash-gourd, squash-melon, squash-vine, etc. Varie- 
ties of sguash are distinguished as summer-squash, winter-squash, 
Hubbard squash, crook-neck squash, etc. 

96. Squash. Bartlett, under this head, says, “ A skunk ; stinkard, 
formerly so called,” and cites from Morse’s Geography, “ Skunk .. . 
found in all the States. Another stinkard called the sguash is said 
by Buffon to be found in some of the Southern States.” He remarks 
further that “Webster, on the authority of Goldsmith, says it is an 
animal allied to the weasel.” The Standard Dictionary gives sguash 
as a variant of musquash, “ muskrat.” 

97. Squaw. An Indian woman. From one of the eastern dia- 
lects. Massachusetts sgua, Narragansett sguaw, of the early writers, 
are cognate with Lendpé okwe, Ojibwa ekwa, Cree iskwew, etc. 
After the sguaw have been named: Squaw-berry, the, partridge- 
berry (Mitchella repens) and the “squaw-huckleberry ” (Vaccinium 
stamineum) ; squaw-bush, in various parts of the country, the Cornus 
stolonifera, C. sericea, and C. Canadensis ; squaw-carpet (in California, 
the Ceanothus prostratus); squaw-fish, of the Northwest; squaw- 
flower (in Vermont the ¢ril/ium erectum, also called squaw-root), 
squaw-man (an Indian man who does woman’s work, an effeminate ; 
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a white man married to an Indian woman and living with her people) ; 
squaw-mint, American pennyroyal (Hedeoma pulegoides) ; old squaw, 
the long-tailed duck (Clangula hiemalis) ; squaw-root, in various parts 
of the country the 77ri//ium erectum, the black and the blue cohosh, 
the Caulophyllum thalictroides (also called “ pappoose root”), the Co- 
napholis Americana ; squaw-vine (a New England name for the “ par- 
tridge-berry), squaw-weed, the Erigeron Philadelphicum and the se- 
necio aureus. 

98. Sguetéague. A sea-fish (Labrus squeteague) of the waters of 
Long Island, etc., known also as “ weak-fish.” The forms squetee 
and sguit are also found. The word is from the language of the 
Narragansett Indians. 

99. Swuccotash. The name of a favorite New England dish of 
“green Indian corn and beans boiled together.” Both dish and 
name are of Indian origin, as Narragansett m’sickguatash (cognate 
with Abnaki mesikoota, Ojibwa nisakosi, “ ear of corn”’), defined as 
“green corn boiled whole,” indicates. The forms suckatash, succa. 
tash, are also found. 

100. Supdwn (suppawn). According to Bartlett, “a name in com- 
mon use in New England, New York, and other Northern States, for 
boiled Indian meal.” The word also means “hasty pudding,” 
“mush,” corn-meal boiled and eaten with milk, etc. The word was 
used likewise by the early Dutch settlers of New York. Suppawn 
(of which the early writers record various spellings, sepaun, sepon, 
supaen) is derived from one of the New England dialects, Massa- 
chusetts or Narragansett saupaun, “softened by water,” from the 
same Algonkian radical as the nasalized samp (gq. v.). Joel Barlow, 
in his poem on “ Hasty Pudding,” thus apostrophizes suppawn : — 

E’en in my native regions how I blush ; 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee mush ! 
On Hudson’s banks while men of Belgic spawn 
Insult and eat thee by the name suppawn. 
The word has passed into Canadian French in the form soupdne. 

101. Zémarack. This word, which is applied to the American 
larch (Larix Americana), known also as hackmatack (q. v.), and to 
the Pinus Murrayana, or “ tamarack pine,” of the Pacific coast, is 
generally considered a word of Indian (and probably Algonkian) 
origin. But perhaps tamarack, hackmatack, and tacamahac are all 
corruptions of one and the same word, — but this is doubtful, since 
tacamahac seems to be a South American word. 

102. Tammany. The popular name of the chief Democratic 
organization of New York, whose political activities have made the 
word familiar throughout the civilized world, known also as “ Zam- 
many Hall.” The “Society of Tammany, or Columbian Order,” 
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formed soon after the first inauguration of Washington (1789), had 
its origin in a popular movement (anti-Federalist, Democrat) against 
the alleged aristocratic tendencies revealed in the foundation of the 
“ Society of the Cincinnati.” It started as (and is now, nominally) 
a charitable and social organization with a “Grand Sachem” and 
thirteen “ Sachems,” typifying the President and the thirteen original 
States of the Union, and had its “wigwam” (of which “ Zammany 
Hall” in New York city is now the survival) in the various towns 
and cities. The society took its name from Tamenend (corrupted to 
Tamendy, Tamany, Tammany), a noted Delaware or Len4pé chief in 
the time of William Penn, whom the members “canonized as the 
patron saint of the young Republic” (Norton), as the soldiers of the 
Revolution had already done. Another record of this “canoniza- 
tion” exists in St. Tammany, the name of one of the fifty-nine par- 
ishes of the State of Louisiana. The society soon became political, 
and the New York “ wigwam” (Zammany Hall) famous in the poli- 
tics of the city, State, and Union. Zamenend (which survives also 
as a place-name in Pennsylvania) is said to mean “affable,” in allusion 
to the character of this famous Indian chief. 

103. Zautég (tautaug). A name of a fish (Zautoga americana) of 
the waters of Rhode Island and other parts of the Atlantic coast, 
known also as “ black-fish.” The word is derived from one of the 
Algonkian dialects of New England. It is the plural of a Narra- 
gansett faut, applied to this fish. The form ¢efaug also occurs. 

104. Tdwkee (tawkie). A name formerly much in use in New 
Jersey and parts of Pennsylvania for the “ golden club” (Ovontium 
aquaticum) and the “ Virginia wake-robin” (Pentandria Virginica). 
The word (of which many variants, sawkim, tawko, tuckah, etc., occur 
in the early writers) seems to have been first adopted by the Swedish 
settlers of this region. The origin of sawkee is seen in the Lendpé 
ptukwi or p’tukqueu, “a round mass,” cognate with Cree “ pittik- 
wow,” “round, globular.” 

105. 7érrapin. The name of various sea-tortoises or turtles of the 
waters of the South Atlantic coast of the United States. The word 
is derived from one of the southeastern Algonkian dialects, as indi- 
cated by the Virginian Zorope, “little turtle,” Lenapé tulpa, turpa, 
“tortoise,” Abnaki “tortoise,” —the toonuppasog of the 
Eliot Bible (Lev. xi. 29) is cognate. In the early writers the forms 
tarapin, terrapene, terebin, etc., occur, while the negroes of the South 
have adopted the word as ¢arrypin. Our word terrapin is from a 
diminutive, as Whitaker, who wrote in 1623, unconsciously recorded, 
when he spoke of “the forope, or little turtle.” 

106. Tobéggan. A sort of sledge the use of which, with the 
name, has come to the whites from the Algonkian Indians of north- 
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eastern America. Defined by Bartlett as: “A sleigh or sledge, used 
in Canada and by the Hudson’s Bay Company, made of thin boards 
ten or twelve feet long and from twelve to fifteen inches broad ; 
these are cut thin at one end, about three feet of which is bent over, 
lashed and covered with rawhide to keep it in place.” These large 
toboggans are drawn over the snow by dogs. There is another sort, 
the use of which as a winter sport has become widespread in Canada 
and the Northern States. These Bartlett thus describes : “ Smaller 
ones, from five to eight feet in length, are also used in Canada for 
sliding down hill over. the snow.” The word is probably derived 
from the Micmac ¢udagun, or tabagan, of which the Western Algon- 
kian cognates are Ojibwa odaban, or odabanak, Cree otobanask, etc., 
all words applied originally to the smaller sort of toboggan. Since 
tobogganing has come so much into favor as a winter sport, tobog- 
gan-clubs with their ¢oboggan-slides (artificial hills) exist over all 
suitable regions of Canada and the United States, while the /odog- 
ganist in his quaint costume, smacking of the voyageur and the 
Indian, is a common figure at social events of the winter season. 
The rapidity of the descent on the todoggan-slide has furnished news- 
paper-English and colloquial speech with some figures which, if not 
very edifying, are at least emphatic. Within the last few years the 
sport known as “ water-tobogganing,” the invention of which is said 
to be due to the ingenuity of Paul Boynton, the swimmer, has be- 
come quite a summer fad in Boston and other cities, of the East 
especially. From the toboggan have been named: Toboggan-cap 
(the toque), toboggan-chute, toboggan-shoot, toboggan-slide; the 
term is also applied to a “switch-back.” In use also are the deri- 
vations, “to toboggan,” “tobogganer, tobogganist,’’ etc. 

107. Zogue. A Maine name for the fish known also as mamaycush 
(g.v.). The form foag is also in use. The spelling togue would seem 
to indicate derivation through Canadian French from Micmac or 
Passamoquoddy. 

108. Zémahawk. An Indian axe or hatchet. This word, of which 
many variants, tomhog, tomahack, tommyhawk, etc., occur in the 
early writers, is derived from one of the Algonkian dialects of Vir- 
ginia or New England, probably the former. The Virginian sama- 
haac (tamahack, tamohak) is cognate with the Lenapé tamahicun, 
Massachusetts tomhegan, Abnaki temahigan, Micmac tomehagan, 
etc., and the suffix -egan, -higan, -hican, -gan, of these words shows 
that the Indian word is a derivative, with the instrumental suffix 
-(hi)kan, from the Algonkian radical fam, “to strike, to kill by 
striking.” The tomahawk is, therefore, by etymology, “the striking 
instrument.” This etymology is borne out by the cognate Cree ofd- 
mahwew, “he strikes him down, knocks him on the head,” and the 
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corresponding words in Ojibwa, etc. Thus the expression “he 
knocked him on the head with a tomahawk” is really tautological. 
The verb “to tomahawk” is also in use, likewise the phrases “to 
bury the tomahawk,” “to dig up the comahawk,” though less com- 
mon than “to bury the hatchet,” etc. There is also a pipe-toma- 
hawk, much in vogue with the early traders to the west. 

109. Zom Pung. This older form of pung (g. v.) is said to be a 
corruption, by folk-etymology, from toboggan (q. v.). 

110. Zétem. This word, which no longer has only the simple 
meanings, — “ tribe, clan, sacred animal, tutelary creature or object, 
family crest, coat-of-arms,” etc.,—once assigned it in the diction- 
aries, has become more and more complicated in significance as the 
theories of “totemism ” have increased and multiplied. Indeed, in 
“Man”’ for 1901 Professor A. C. Haddon protests against the misuse 
of the term (every animal or every plant cult is not totemism) and 
proposes to restrict the word to “ practices and beliefs which are 
undoubtedly similar to those of the Ojibway cult.” “Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia” (1891) defines fotem as “a natural object, not an 
individual, but one of a class, taken by a tribe, a family, or a single 
person, and treated with superstitious respect as an outward symbol 
of an existing intimate unseen relation.” Mr. E. S. Hartland (“ Sci- 
ence of Fairy Tales,” p. 27) writes: “ Tribes in the stage of thought 
here described hold themselves to be actually descended from mate- 
rial objects often the most diverse from human form. ... Such 
mythic ancestors are worshipped as divine. This superstition is 
called fotemism, and the mythic ancestor is known as the totem.” 
The Standard Dictionary, following Trumbull, states that ‘¢ofem is 
from wz tohtimoin, a Massachusetts Indian word. But the word 
was popularized through John Long’s “ Voyages and Travels”’ (Lon- 
don, 1791), where it appears as fofaim, and the term fotaimism seems 
to have been coined by him. Long, who was well acquainted, as 
trader and interpreter, with the Ojibwa (Chippeway) language, un- 
doubtedly took ¢otaim from that tongue, in which ododeman, or otote- 
man, signifies what particularly belongs to one “ tribe, village, family, 
relations, escutcheon, crest, tutelary animal,” etc. The word should 
properly have been ofem, not totem, if Algonkian rules had been fol- 
lowed. From totem we have the derivatives totemic, totemism, tote- 
mistic, totemist, totemy, etc. Also the phrases and words: totem 
animal, totem clan, totem-pole, totem-post, totem stage, etc. 

111. Tuckahoe. The name of several vegetable substances used 
for food by the Indians of the southern and middle Atlantic States, 
—the “ Virginia wake-robin” (Arum Virginicum), the “golden club” 
(Orontium aquaticum), etc. The name is also applied to a sort of 
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—various species of Pachyma, Lychoperdon, etc. The Indian word 
seems to have had a generic meaning and to have been applied to 
a variety of bulbous roots. The origin of ¢uckahoe is seen in the 
Lendpé /’tuckqueu, “something round, rounded.” See sawkee, which 
is practically the same word. A secondary meaning of tuckahoe is 
“an inhabitant of Lower Virginia,” and another, “the poor land in 
that portion of the State” (Bartlett). 

112. Tiuckernuck. In some parts of southeastern Massachusetts, 
etc., this word was used in the sense of “picnic.” It is also the 
name of an island off Nantucket. Perhaps a case of transference. 

113. Zuladi. <A species of fish (Sa/mo ferox) found in the waters 
of the eastern portion of the Province of Quebec. It is said by 
some that this fish received its name from the fact of its spawning 
in the Zouladi (Tuladi), a river flowing into Lake Temiscouata. 
But the river, more likely, has taken its name from the fish. The 
word has come into English through Canadian French (¢ou/ad?) from 
one of the eastern Algonkian dialects. 

114. Tulibee (tullibee). A species of whitefish (Coregonus tulibee 
or Argyrosomus tullibee) of the Great Lakes and the waters of the 
Canadian Northwest, known also as the “ mongrel whitefish.” The 
word is derived from the Cree-Ojibwa ofonadi, literally “ water 
mouth,” with change of # to / as in certain dialects. 

115. Wabash. The term wabashed (“cheated”) from the river- 
name Wadash (=“ dirty white’’) was once much used in the West. 

116. Wdmmikin. Defined by Bartlett as “a raft of square timber 
or long logs, on which is built a comfortable shanty, with cooking 
and sleeping facilities, used by lumbermen in Maine.” The word is 
probably derived from some Passamaquoddy or Micmac term. 

117. Wampum. The shell-money of the Indians of the Atlantic 
coast region, thence of Indians in general; a shell-string used as 
ornament and for the purpose of historical record (called also a 
“wampum belt”). The word is derived from one of the Algonkian 
dialects of New England,—probably from a “reduction” of the 
Narragansett wompompeag, “ white string of shell beads.” The radi- 
cal wamp is the Algonkian wdéd (wép) “white,” appearing in some 
eastern dialects. From wampum are named : Wampum-belt, wam- 
pum-snake (the horn snake). See peag, roanoke, seawan. 

118. Wéanantsh (ouananiche). A species of salmon (Salmo salar 
ouanantche) found in Lake St. John, the Saguenay River, etc., in 
northern Quebec. In English the word has been spelt in a score of 
ways from ouananiche to winninish, and in as many ways in Cana- 
dian French. The word wananish comes into American English 
through Canadian French from the dialect of the Montagnais In- 
dians of the region in question. It is said to be a diminutive of 
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wanans (“salmon”), —the word wananish would then signify “ little 

salmon.” According to Mr. E. T. Chambers (Tr. & Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Can. 1896), who has made a special study of this word, the oldest 
form, as revealed by the records of the Canadian missionaries, is 
ouanantche. 

119. Wéangan. A word used in the lumber regions of Maine. 
Bartlett says, “ A boat used chiefly by lumbermen for carrying pro- 
visions, tools, etc.”” The Standard Dictionary defines another word, 
wangun, as “a place for storing clothing, shoes, tobacco, etc., in a 
lumber camp.” The word is derived from one of the Algonkian dia- 
lects of Maine. There is also the derivative phrase, “running the 
wangan.” The form wangun also occurs. A sort of “ark” or 
house-boat of the West is known as wannigan. 

119a. Wédnkapin. A name of the “ water chinkapin,” also called 
yoncopin. See chincapin. 

120. Wépatoo (wapato). A bulbous root (Sagittaria variabilis) 
used for food by the Indians of the West. The word is derived 
from the Cree or Ojibwa (Ojibwa wapato, Cree wdpatow, “a sort of 
white mushroom used for medicinal and other purposes; a white 
bulbous root”), probably the former. This Algonkian word has 
reached the shores of the Pacific, where it appears in the wappatoo 
(“potato”) of the Chinook Jargon and in Wapatoo, the name of an 
island off the coast of the State of Washington. 

121. Wépiti. The elk or stag of Canada (Cervus Canadensis). 
This word is probably derived from the Cree wdpitiw, “ dirty white, 
grayish,” in allusion to the color of the animal. 

122. Wétap. The roots of the pine, spruce, tamarack, etc., used to 
sew birch bark for canoes, etc. Probably through Canadian French 
from Ojibwa watap, “ root of the tamarack.” 

123. Waurégan. A word which, according to Bartlett, was in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century “ still local in and about Nor- 
wich, Conn.,” in the sense of “fine, showy.” It appears frequently 
in the earlier literature of New England. It is best known from the 
epitaph (by Dr. Elisha Tracy) on the tombstone of Uncas, the Mohe- 
gan Indian, in the burying-ground at Norwich :— 


For courage bold, for things wauregan, 
He was the glory of Moheagon. 


The word is derived from the Mohican (Mohegan) wauregan (Mas- 
sachusetts wunnegen), “ good, fine, pleasant, delightful,” the radical 
being the Algonkian wan (wun, war, etc.), “good, beautiful.” As 
a place-name it appears in Wauregan, Conn. 

124. Wavy (wavey). A species of wild goose (Chen hyperboreus). 
The word, which originated in the Canadian Northwest, is derived 
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from the Cree wewe, probably through Canadian French. The 
“blue wavy is another species of goose.” 

125. Wé&ack (woodchuck), One of the names of the pekan (g. v.) 
or “fisher.” See woodchuck. 

126. Wéndigo (windigo). A monster, a cannibal-giant of Indian 
story, an Indian turned cannibal. A word still in use in northern 
and northwestern Canada, and the literature of that region. From 
Ojibwa and Cree windigo, “a fabulous giant.” 

127. Wérowance. A name among the Virginia-Maryland Indians 
for a chief or head-chief, which obtained currency with the white 
settlers of that region and is still known to literature. The Indian 
word was spelt wiroans by some of the early writers. 

128. Whiskey-Jack. A name in western Canada and parts of the 
United States for the blue jay (Garrulus cristatus). The word isa 
corruption, by folk-etymology, as the form Whiskey-John also in use 
indicates, from wisketjén, the Cree name of the jay. ; 

129. Wicopy (wickopy). A New England name of the “leather- 
wood” (Dirca palustris), also called moose-wood. The name “leath- 
erwood ”’ seems to have been given it from the strength and tough- 
ness of its bark, which can be made into long strips, which may 
be used for ropes after the Indian fashion. But the name wicopy 
does not properly belong to the “leatherwood,” but to the basswood 
of Canada, the “whitewood” (7i/ia Americana) of the eastern 
United States. Lenapé wikdi, Abnaki wigdi, signify the stringy 
bark of the basswood ; the basswood itself is called in Ojibwa wikop 
(or wekopimish (-mish =“ tree”), which properly signifies the “inner 
bark” of the basswood, —the radical 4of =“ inner bark.” 

130. Wigwam. An Indian hut, cabin. This word is derived from 
one of the eastern Algonkian dialects, possibly Massachusetts, or 
perhaps Virginia. The Massachusetts wekwoom, like the cognate 
Lenapé wik’wam, Micmac wigwom, Ojibwa wikiwam, “house, dwell- 
ing-place,” comes from the widespread Algonkian root wik, “to 
dwell, to abide.” Of recent years a wigwam shoe has appeared on 
the market. The use of wigwam as the meeting-place of certain 
secret societies is noted under Zammany (qg. v.). In Colorado wig- 
qwam appears as a place-name. There is also in the market a “ wig- 
wam” shoe. 

131. Wigwdssing (weequashing). A term not yet extinct on the 
New England seacoast. According to the authority cited by Bartlett, 
the word seems to have originated thus: “ The Indians, when they 
go in a canoe with a torch to catch eels in the night, call it qwee- 
quash, or, Anglicized, weeguashing.”’ Among the exhibits of the U. S. 
National Museum at the Berlin International Fisheries Exhibition, in 
1880, were boat-lanterns from southeastern New England, described 
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as “used in bow of boat in weeguashing, or spearing eels by night,” 
lanterns and torches “for weeguashing, or fire-fishing for eels, 
herring,” etc., and “birch bark used for torchlight fishing by the 
Passamaquoddy Indians of Maine.” The word weeguashing, or wig- 
wassing, would seem to be derived, with the English suffix-ing 
(compare the word meeskotting discussed above), from wigwas, a 
widespread Algonkian (Ojibwa, Cree, Micmac, Passamaquoddy, etc.) 
term for “birch bark,” the immediate source of the word being 
Passamaquoddy or Micmac. The “birch bark” used in torchlight- 
fishing has evidently given rise to the name, 

132. Wéodchuck. One of the names of the “ ground-hog” (Arc- 
tomys monax). At first the term seems to have been applied to the 
pekan or “fisher” (Martes canadensis), which is the animal specified 
by the Indian word, and was afterwards transferred to the “ ground- 
hog.” The word, which has been spelt in a variety of ways (woods- 
chock, woodshaw, etc.), is derived from the Ojibwa otchig (odjik), 
cognate with Cree otchek (“ fisher,” pekan), and has been confused 
perhaps with wayashk, the Ojibwa word for “ muskrat.” The present 
form of the word woodchuck (as if from “ wood” and “ chuck”’), owes 
something to folk-etymology. 


This list of Algonkian words which have passed into the English 
of America contains many words, as has been said before, that be- 
long as much to the English of England as they do to that of the 
New World. Already in 1861 a writer in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
could say that “wigwam, squaw, moccasin, tomahawk, wampum, 
pemmican, etc.,—all applied to articles of the Red Man’s invention, 
—have become so familiar to us, thanks to the novelist and the 
traveller, that they may be considered to belong almost as much to 
our own as to the American vocabulary.” (Vol. Ixxxix. p. 423.) 

The 1882 edition of Skeat’s “Etymological Dictionary” recog- 
nized the following words of Algonkian origin: Hickory, hominy, 
moccasin, moose, opossum, raccoon, skunk, squaw, tomahawk, wam- 
pum, wigwam. The second volume of the “ Principles of English 
Etymology,” published in 1891, added: Caucus, manito, musquash, 
papoose, sachem, toboggan, and totem, but, for some unexplained rea- 
son, omitted hickory. 

The list here presented does not at all claim to be perfect, but is 
intended as a study in “The World’s Debt to the Red Man,” an 
effort to indicate how much we of the intrusive race really owe to 


the aborigines of the New World. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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INCANTATIONS AND POPULAR HEALING IN MARY- 
LAND AND PENNSYLVANIA! 


Last autumn I had the opportunity of making personal observa- 
tions amongst the people living in the mountain valleys of western 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, and especially as to their ways of afford- 
ing relief in many bodily ailments. It is most interesting to see the 
entire faith of the country patients in their sometimes called witch 
doctors, and the quiet acquiescence of some of the town folks in these 
practices. In Pennsylvania the practice is called “powwow;” in 
Maryland it is spoken of as “trying for it,” and there is no doubt 
that the Maryland incantations are borrowed from the German; in- 
deed, positive proof of this is found in South Mountain, the home of 
magic (of this species) in Maryland. One instance that came under 
my personal observation of the powwow was of a respectable and 
trusted workman, a foreman of a gang of ten or twelve men. He 
lives in a nice, clean little mountain home, and is a well-to-do man. 
Last autumn he got a cinder in his eye, which became very much in- 
flamed and troublesome. The gentleman whose duty it was to in- 
spect his work noticed its condition, and said, “Jim, I think you’d 
better see a doctor about that eye.” Jim replied, “I don’t want to 
see no doctor, but if I can get two days off, I ll go across the moun- 
tain, and get my eye powwowed ; that’s better than any doctor.” 
The desired permission was given, and Jim set off on his two days’ 
tramp across the mountain. He returned on time, and the eye was 
soon all right. He would tell nothing of the treatment, and the 
most that could be had from him was “she said words.” 

These mountain people, wherever I have met them along the 
Atlantic slope, are the same. They will talk to you all day about 
your affairs, but in an inoffensive way; of their own they are ex- 
ceedingly reticent. They are sensitive, and above all things afraid 
of ridicule. Whenever it has been possible, I have gone amongst 
them, finding them a most interesting study, a strange mixture of 
contradictory characteristics. I have generally found that they will 
talk to me, and after some lengthy and embarrassing pauses or 
rather gaps in the conversation in the early part of the visit, I 
would often receive many confidences before leaving. I think the 
key to this has been that they saw I was genuinely sorry for them, 
and so I am, for the women especially. Their patchwork is their 
sole indulgence. I was so fortunate as to obtain from a most ac- 
complished weaver of quilt pieces and spells much information 
upon “trying for it” and some of her “words.” She was a gentle, 
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quiet-spoken woman, living in her own thick-walled stone house, 
very comfortably surrounded, and supplied by all that was yielded 
from a well-cared-for place of several acres. She practised her faith, 
and to her it was truly a faith. 

I asked her if she made any effort to place her will in submission 
and supplication when she “ tried for it.” She looked at me in sur- 
prise, and said very seriously, “If I didn’t do that, I could n’t cure. 
That ’s the way I do it.” She then complained, almost to tears, that 
“some people thought she did it in other ways, and said she was a 
witch, and nothing hurt her as bad as that.” She had perfect faith 
in her powers and her formulas, and told me instance after instance 
where she had “tried for it,” and accomplished the cure. A few 
typical ones I will give you. ‘Mostly her cases were for liver- 
growded children.” I asked her to tell me the meaning of this 
term. She explained, “ when they are cross and peaky, and don’t 
grow, just cry all the time.” “A wheal in the eye” was another, as 
in the powwowed eye in Pennsylvania ; also all kinds of hemorrhage. 
“ Botts in horses,” I asked. “Oh, yes, often cured them and burns 
and cuts of all kinds.” She could always blow the fire out. The 
practice of treating burns by words, blowing, and movements of the 
hands, is very general in the mountains, and I have always been able 
to trace it to German origin. 

Not long since a visitor in a house where I was staying was very 
anxious “to try for it” on an inmate of the house, who had been 
badly burned, but in this case the family physician had forestalled 
him. Words often used are these :— 

“ Clear out, brand, but never in. Be thou cold or hot, thou must 
cease to burn. May God guard thy blood, thy flesh, thy marrow, 
and thy bones, and every artery, great and small. They all shall be 
guarded and protected in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Erysipelas can be cured by taking a red hot brand from the fire, 
and passing it three times over the person’s face, saying the words. 
This ordeal by fire was not fancied by some of the patients, so my 
witch told me; she sometimes put coals on a shovel, and waved it 
over the face, saying, — 


“ Three holy men went out walking, 
They did bless the heat and the burning, 
They blessed that it might not increase, 
They blessed that it might quickly cease, 
And guard against inflammation and mortification 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 


My witch was especially proud of her ability to stop hemorrhages, 
and here comes in the absent treatment. She said it was not neces- 
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sary for her to see the patients ; they might be far away. Only the 
first name must be known and pronounced exactly, also the side of 
the body from which the blood came, the right or left side; this was 
essential. “She always stopped it.” Not long before I talked with 
her, she had been called between midnight and morning to go toa 
young man some miles away, who was bleeding severely. He had 
had a number of teeth extracted, and when the messenger left was 
“pretty near dead ;” nothing stopped the blood. She asked for the 
necessary information (his name, and which side of the mouth was 
bleeding), then told the messenger to go back, — she would “ try 
for it.” When he reached home, the bleeding had stopped, and 
when she inquired the time of relief, found it was just after she had 
said her words. Two formulas for stopping bleeding are :— 

On Christ’s grave grows three roses ; 

The first is kind, 


The second is valued among rulers, 
The third stops blood. 


Stop, blood, thou must, and, wound, thou must heal, 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Another charm: As soon as cut, say, “ Blessed wound, blessed 
hour, blessed be the day on which Christ was born. In the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

Not so fortunate as my witch were some other practitioners of 
this method, as related to me by a prominent physician of a city 
near by. In reply to my question, whether he saw anything of their 
customs, he assured me that I would be astonished at some of the 
people who used them. One case he related was of a woman who 
lived a few miles out in the country, and who had violent bleeding 
from the head. A young boy who was thought to have great 
powers of cure was called in to “try for it,” but failed to relieve the 
visibly sinking woman. Dr. A. was summoned, and with much dif- 
ficulty succeeded in arresting the trouble. For some days she im- 
proved, but the hemorrhages returning, the boy was sent for ; some 
hours were lost “trying for it,” and upon failure, Dr. A. was again 
called and arrived in time to see her die. More fortunate was an- 
other of Dr. A.’s patients who was ill with erysipelas. He was a 
man in middle life, a thriving merchant, educated and intelligent. 
He followed the doctor’s directions with fidelity, and recovered, but 
not to Dr. A. belonged the undivided honors of healing. The fire 
brands and the words had been used sud rosa, and “ of course they 
helped.” 

After my second or third visit to the gentle witch, who was pretty, 
rosy, and plump, she told me how she had learnt to “try for it.””. When 
a child she had been adopted by an aunt who had married a “Ger- 
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man man,” and he had taught her howto use the words, how to 
speak them, how to move her hands (much value is attached to the 
movements of the hands), and, dying, bequeathed her his precious 
book. She showed me the book, which had been translated from 
the German in 1820. The preface stated that the translator had put 
it into English greatly against his wife’s wish, but he was old, he 
had no one to leave his book to, and he did not wish his wonderful 
knowledge to die with him, and accordingly translated it into Eng- 
lish, which was generally spoken about him. 

My witch would not part with her book. No, she must leave it 
to her daughter. She cou/d not sell it; money could not buy it. If 
she had no daughter, she would give it to me, but could not sell it. 
I might study it all I wanted, but she could not part with it. All 
blandishments failed, and I came away without the book, but she 
told me of an old man who had another copy. A long drive to his 
home yielded the same result. Since then I have instituted a search, 
but no other copy has yet been found. I am still looking for it. 

I will add a few more spells of interest. One for making a divin- 
ing rod is as follows: In the first night of Christmas, between eleven 
and twelve o'clock, break off from any tree a young twig of one 
year’s growth, in the three highest names, facing toward sunrise. 
Whenever you apply this wand in searching for iron, ore, or water, 
apply it three times. The twig must be forked, and each end of the 
fork must be held in each hand, so the third and thickest end must 
stand up, but don’t hold it up too tight. Strike the ground with the 
thickest end, and that which you desire will appear immediately, if 
there is any in the ground where you strike. The words to be 
spoken are as follows: “ Archangel Gabriel, I conjure thee in the 
name of God the Almighty to tell me if there is any water here or 
not. Do tell me.” If you wish iron or ore, use either word in place 
of water. Other words to be spoken, when breaking the twig, are: 
“ Divining wand, do thou keep that power that God gave thee in the 
very first hour.” Incase any one wishes to use “ words,” and “trying 
for it” in fever, the following method is efficacious : “ Good morning, 
dear Thursday. Take away from (mention the name) the seventy- 
seven-fold fevers. Oh! thou dear Lord Jesus Christ, take them 
away from him in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” This must be used on Thursday for the first time, on Fri- 
day for the second time, and on Saturday for the third time’ Each 
time the prayer of faith is to be said thrice, and not a word dare to 
be spoken to any one until the sun be risen. Neither dare the sick 
person speak to any one until after sunrise, nor eat pork nor drink 
milk, nor cross running water for nine days. 
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The examples which have been given serve to exhibit the preva- 
lence of credulity and superstition. That systematic plans for work- 
ing upon superstitious beliefs find victims, as numerous as at any 
earlier time would be further illustrated by a collection of clippings 
from daily papers ; a few such, taken from the columns of the “ Balti- 
more Sun” during the past year, may be cited, as further indications 
that confidence in signs, charms, and omens is much more general 
among partly educated people than we are willing to believe. 


In the “Sun” of November last was a two-column notice of 
alleged impositions practised upon the public at large by a mental 
priestess of shrewd business capacity, who, according to the “ Chi- 
cago Record-Herald,” has been at the head of one of the most gi- 
gantic frauds ever operated in America. She was first heard of in 
Chicago, moved to Georgia, and some time, soon after .1893, settled 
in Florida, but is little known in that State. Her patients were 
obtained through advertising in papers in other parts of the country, 
stating she could cure all ills. Circulars sent on application promised 
relief from blindness, deafness, consumption, heart disease, even pov- 
erty, and all for three to five dollars a week, or five to ten dollars a 
month. It was not necessary to see her, only to make a union of 
thought with her. She directed the patients to go to some quiet spot 
at a designated time, divest their minds of all cares in the world, and 
centre their thoughts on the curer, Mrs. Williams, in her home at 
Seabreeze, Fla. The patient had only to believe in her, and from 
her ideal brain and vigorous health the overflow was sufficient to 
cure all who made themselves subjective to her influence. Thou- 
sands of persons wrote to her,— money came pouring in. An entry 
in her books in 1897 showed a jump in receipts from nine hundred 
to three thousand dollars a month, with a side-note on the margin, 
“this is pretty good business.’’ Subsequent entries evidenced re- 
ceipts from five thousand to eight thousand dollars a month. 

The patients wrote from all parts of the United States, Canada, 
British Columbia, England, South Africa, Australia, Ireland, Ger- 
many, and France, the demands for cure running the gamut of 
human ills. According to this clipping, in six or seven years the 
nice little sum of a million dollars was amassed, net profit from 
thought, connection, and credulity. It seemed almost a pity that at 
this juncture the Post Office Department should cruelly interfere 
with the exercise of this lady’s remarkable monetary talents by 
issuing a fraud order, and stopping all mail addressed to her. After 
further legal proceedings, she was arraigned for trial at Jacksonville, 
Fla., at the December term. In prosecuting her the Government 
will not attack mental science as a science, but will endeavor to 
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prove her one aim was to secure money, and that the imaginations 
of her patients were the only things that might give them relief from 
the thousand and one ills they asked her to cure, 

While this comedy of painful absurdity above referred to was 
being played in this country, a transaction of similar nature, but with 
darker fanatical features, was being enacted in London. The papers 
of October 11, 1901, mention the continued hearing of the charge 
against Theodore and Laura Jackson, better known as Horus and 
Ann O’Delia Diss Debar, who have conspired to defraud women of 
money and jewelry by fortune-telling, Theodore claiming he was 
Christ returned to earth. . 

On the same date, October I1, is a strange story from Louisville, 
Ky. A physician, Alfred C. Lemberger by name, was called to see 
a child whom he pronounced suffering from diphtheria. He filled 
the requirements of the law, placarded the house, and enforced sani- 
tary measures to which the family bitterly objected. Later the child 
died, after which one of the family visited the doctor “to wish him 
ill,” saying, “ within nine days your fine mare will die, the colt that 
you value will also die, your last hunting dog will disappear, and then 
you will die.” So far the story was told by the doctor, at a small 
card club of which he was a member, withholding the woman’s 
name. In due time, the colt, dog, and mare died and disappeared, 
and on the evening of the ninth day, Dr. Lemberger fell dead of 
heart disease. Physicians say that the woman probably caused the 
man’s death by psychic force. 

Passing to humbler walks of life, in November a poor, old woman 
sitting by her window in her lonely mountain cabin at Big Otter, 
Clay Co., Va., was fired on and instantly killed. A man arrested on 
suspicion confessed to the deed, claiming that at different times dur- 
ing the past three months he had been ridden by her all over Clay 
and Calhoun counties in witch fashion. On one occasion the old 
lady’s house appeared to him to be a blacksmith’s forge, and he was 
compelled to shoe his horse there at night. On a certain time the 
witch appeared and told him that “that would be the last time he 
would ever shoe his horse,” and in a day or two afterward the horse 
died. 

From Shamokin, Pa., comes a story of how Dr. Jacob Shuck 
treated an old lady by killing a black cat in the cellar, saying it had 
ninety-nine devils in it, and while it lived, he could not break the 
enchantment that encircled the sick woman. His intelligent treat- 
ment did not save the life of the patient, and Dr. Shuck is now 
charged with practising witchcraft. 

In a recent number of the “Sun” is related the woes of Cara 
Merklem, whose appearance justified the accusation under which she 
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was suffering, of being a witch, but which she denies, and says she 
is only a plain washerwoman. Living in the house with her is a 
Greek family with a very ill baby, the probable death of which Cara 
is accused of causing by her evileye. To the family this is perfectly 
evident and proven, for a week before it was well and happy, and 
Cara picked it up from the floor, saying, “Oh, what a pretty baby!” 
Now, in passing again through their rooms, the distressed father and 
mother seized Cara, and shook her, and would not let her go until 
she would spit in the sick baby’s face, thus annulling the influence 
of her evil eye. Fearful of her life, in case the child died, Cara 
sought advice and protection in the Southern police station. 
In January there was great excitement in “little Italy,” in New 
York, over a devil child who inherited a curse, was currently reported 
to have horns, green eyes that flashed fire, cloven feet, and, when 
u only two days old, was known to have caused the death of a child 
next door, whose throat bore the marks of tiny impish fingers. 

About the same time a similar report was in circulation in Balti- 
more, but a visit to the maligned infant developed the fact that it 
was in no way different from other children a few days old. 

It has been considered as beyond the province of this paper to 
touch upon negro superstitions ; if any one notices the daily papers, 
he will see that it is exceptional when something cannot be found 
bearing on the subject. 


Letitia Humphreys Wrenshall. 
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ALGONKIAN. Arapaho. Dr. A. L. Kroeber’s “The Arapaho,” 
published in the “ Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory” (N. Y.), vol. xviii. pt. i: (September 3, 1902), pp. 1-150, which 
consists of a “General Description” (pp. 3-35) and a detailed 
account of “ Decorative Art and Symbolism,” and is illustrated with 
46 figures in the text and 31 plates, is the most valuable and com- 
prehensive monograph we possess dealing with these outliers of the 
great Algonkian stock, the best previous account being that 
printed by Mr. Mooney in connection with his monograph on the 
“ Ghost-Dance Religion” (Fourth Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol.). The 
second part of the subject the author had previously dealt with less 
exhaustively in his “Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians” (Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. vol. xiii. 1900, pp. 69-86) and ‘‘ Decorative 
Symbolism of the Arapaho” (Amer. Anthrop. n. s. vol. iii. 1901, 
pp. 308-336), which last was reviewed in this Journal (vol. xiv. 1901, 
pp. 300, 301). A valuable section of this study is the summary on 
plates xxvi.-xxxi. with 458 figures of all the symbols discussed in 
the body of the essay and the group-lists with tables of occurrences 
of each symbol on pages 140-143. Of the symbols in question, 45 
relate to animals ; 10 to plants; 173 to the earth and its character- 
istic features ; 55 to water, etc.; 40 to heavens, light, fire; 149 to 
manufactured articles, implements, weapons, ornaments, etc. ; 27 to 
abstract ideas. In the interpretation of decorative designs much in- 
dividuality is apparent, and there appears to be “ no fixed system of 
symbolism in Arapaho decorative art.” Hence, too, there exists 
“the almost infinite variation of the decoration,” and, “narrow as 
are the technique and scope of this art, almost every piece of work 
is different from all others.” There seems also to be “no attempt 
at accurate imitation, no absolute copying.” An Arapaho woman, 
we are told, “may make a moccasin resembling one that she has 
seen and liked, but it is very seldom that she tries to actually dupli- 
cate it.’ The variation in certain ceremonial objects and objects 
decorated with a more or less fixed tribal decoration (tents, robes, 
bedding, cradles) is small, but Dr. Kroeber “ does not remember to 
have seen two common objects that were exactly identical,or in- 
tended to be identical.” Among the Arapaho color symbolism 
seems to be about as follows: “Red represents most commonly 
blood, man, paint, earth, sunset, or rocks. Ye//ow denotes sunlight 
or day, or earth. Green usually symbolizes vegetation. B/ue repre- 
sents the sky, haze, mist, fog, or smoke, distant mountains, rocks, 
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and night. White is the normal background ; when it has any signi- 
fication, it denotes snow, sand, earth, or water. Black and brown 
rarely have any color significance ; they are practically not used in 
Arapaho decorative art except to give sharpness of outline to colored 
areas, and occasionally in very minute figures. Water does not seem 
to be associated very strongly with any color. Clouds are as rarely 
symbolized by color as by forms.” The connection between decora- 
tive symbolism and the religious life of the Indian is so close that it 
“cannot well be overestimated by a white man.” The ethnographic 
part of this monograph is particularly welcome, since it gives us new 
and accurate information upon many topics. Among the subjects 
briefly discussed are: Language, tribal divisions and names, socio- 
logy, terms of relationship (a list is given on page 9), sexual taboo, 
inheritance, courtship and marriage, adultery, menstruation, nursing, 
cradles, death and funeral and mourning customs, giving presents, 
haxiran or berdaches, insanity, smoking, hunting, war, fire-making, 
pottery, skin-dressing and rawhide, hair-dressing, face-painting, cloth- 
ing and ornament, sacred bags of the women and their legend. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Kroeber, “Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Ojibway are all 
about equally different one from another. Arapaho and Ojibway 
seem to differ a little more from each other than each varies from 
Cheyenne ; but Cheyenne is by no means a connecting link between 
them.” Arapaho “varies from Ojibway, Cheyenne, and eastern 
languages largely on account of regular and consistent phonetic 
changes,” while Blackfoot “gives the impression of being corrupted, 
or irregularly modified lexically.” The author is also of opinion that 
“the Cheyenne appear to have been more lately in connection with 
the Ojibway or kindred tribes, as is also indicated by several resem- 
blances in culture.” The Arapaho had five subtribes, each having a 
dialect of its own. The Arapaho word for “ white man” is nih’a!xcan 
(“spider”), a term applied also to “the mythic character that corre- 
sponds to the Ojibway Manabozho.” Among the Arapaho a brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law often joke and tease each other. Courtships 
are kept secret until the formal asking by the man’s relatives. The 
name of the dead “was as freely mentioned as that of the living.” 
Three semi-ceremonial practices of note exist, piercing the ears, cut- 
ting the hair over the forehead, and cutting the hair on one side, the 
first of which “counts for more than the other two.” Intoxicants 
“seem to have been lacking formerly,” but of late years “ mescal 
worship” has spread among the Arapaho. With the Arapaho, 
“their most sacred tribal object is a pipe; that, according to their 
cosmology, was one of the first things that existed in the world.” 
The Arapaho had “light cages of willows in which children were 
transported on fravois.” The art of pottery “must have completely 
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gone out of practice some time ago, as no traces of it remain.” 
Face-painting generally signifies “ happiness, or wish for happiness.” 
A brief abstract cannot do justice to the data contained in this excel- 
lent monograph, which needs to be read in full. 

AruHapascan. Navajo, The article of Mr. G. H. Pepper in 
“Globus ” (vol. Ixxxii. 1902, pp. 133-140) on “ Die Deckenweberei 
der Navajo-Indianer,” which has ro illustrations, is the same as 
“ The Making of a Navajo Blanket,” noticed in this Journal (vol. xv. 
1902, p. 118). 

Eskimo. In the “American Antiquarian ” (vol. xxiv. pp. 221-223) 
for July-August, 1902, Mr. James Wickersham writes briefly of “ The 
Eskimo Dance-House.” The author describes a “ you-wy-tsuk” 
dance in a “ kozge,” or dance-house, of the Eskimo village of Kinge- 
gan at Cape Prince of Wales, given by a young chief. Also the 
feast that followed. There are two kozges in the village. The hozge 
“is the man’s house, and is only visited by women on such occasions 
as when they hold public dances, and invite the women.” It is the 
men’s club-room, workshop, gambling house, gymnasium, theatre, 
church, etc. It is “the only place of public assembly in the village, 
and is built and maintained by the community.” 

Harpa. Dr. J. R. Swanton’s paper, “ Notes on the Haida Lan- 
guage,” in the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 392- 
403) for July-September, 1902, contains (p. 401) the Indian text, 
with interlinear translation and explanatory notes, of a brief Haida 
tale. 

KitunAHAN. In his paper on “ Earlier and Later Kootenay Ono- 
matology,” published in the “ American Anthropologist ” (n. s. vol. iv. 
1902, pp. 229-236) for April-June, 1902, A. F. Chamberlain treats 
of the etymologies and meanings of the Kootenay words for adze, 
ankle, bag, bed, boots, braces, broom, brush, buckle, butter, candy, 
chain, chimney, clock, cloth, coat, cows, doctor, doll, door, evening, 
flower, hammer, handkerchief, handle, hat, house, lamp, maize (ear), 
mat, match, meteor, moon, nail, peach, poor, rich, salt, sea, silk, soot, 
tobacco, whiskey, wife, yeast. In the discussion of these words it is 
shown how “some represent the older (and, in many cases, simpler) 
terms, and others the later and often more complex developments.” 
The former sometimes exhibit the more natural, the latter the more 
artificial, regular, and grammatical side of the language. The ones, 
too, stand for the more ancient things of an indigenous character, 
the others for those whose origin or introduction is more or less due 
to contact with the whites. — In the same issue of the “ Anthropolo- 
gist” (pp. 348-350), the same author writes briefly of “ Geographic 
Terms of Kootenay Origin.” Twenty-four placenames mentioned 
in the records of the survey of the northwestern boundary of the 
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United States, 1857-1861, are identified as Kootenay, and their 
etymologies given, where known. 

Puyunan. Matidu. Dr. Roland B. Dixon’s “ Maidu Myths,” pub- 
lished in the “ Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory” (N. Y.), vol. xvii. pt. ii. (June 30, 1902), pp. 33-118, is the 
record of the myths of a northeastern Californian Indian people, 
who, by reason of their language, constitute an independent stock. 
Their social organization “ shows apparently a complete lack of any 
clan organization or totemic grouping.” Their chief religious cere- 
monials seem to have been “ the initiatory ceremonies for the boys 
or young men at or about the age of puberty, and the great annual 
‘burning ’ for the dead.” Of these initiations (best developed with 
the northeastern branch of the stock) we learn (p. 36): “ Not all 
boys go through the ceremony, the ones who are to undergo it being 
chosen by the old men every year. After initiation, the men were 
known as ‘ Yé’poni,’ and were much looked up to. They formed a 
sort of secret society, and included all the men of note in the tribe. 
The ceremonies were more or less elaborate, involving fasts, instruc- 
tion in the myths and lore of the tribe by the older men, and finally 
a great feast and dance, at which the neophytes for the first time 
performed their dances, which were probably received through vi- 
sions.” The ceremony of “burning,” it appears, “ was not that of 
the body of the dead, but of offerings of various sorts, —a common 
ceremonial for the dead, in which the whole village or several villages 
joined.” It is interesting to read that “from various accounts, it 
would seem that at times the widows attempted to throw themselves 
into the funeral pyres of their husbands, and also burned themselves 
severely at the ‘burnings.’”” Except a few, the myths here printed 
(all in English) were told in the English language, and “are almost 
exclusively from the two northern sections of the stock.” Besides 
21 myths of other subjects, Dr. Dixon records 16 brief coyote tales. 
The longest myths are the Creation Myth (39-46), which suggests 
Algonkian analogues, and in which Turtle, Father-of-the-Secret-So- 
ciety, Earth-Initiate, Coyote (and his dog Rattlesnake) figure ; Earth- 
Namer (46-51), telling why man has to work and die, and of K6o/doy- 
anpé (Earth-Namer) or cleaner-up of the earth ; The Conqueror (51- 
59), a boy-hero story; Ki’tsem Yé’poni (59-65), another boy-hero 
tale; The Search for Fire (65-67) ; Thunder and his Daughter (67- 
71), elder brother story with some remarkable incidents in the way 
of overcoming obstacles, etc. ; The Loon Woman (71-76), a very 
curious love-story ; Sun and Moon (76-78), telling why we have day 
and night. The other shorter stories tell of Bear and Deer ; Coyote 
and his numerous adventures; the Fish-Hawk and the Two Deer- 
Ticks ; the Télowim Woman and the Butterfly-Man ; the Mountain- 
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Lion, the Robin, and the Frog-Woman; the Cannibal Head; the 
Stolen Brother ; Lizard and Grisly Bear ; the Skunk and the Beetle; 
the Wolf makes the Snow Cold ; Thunder and his Daughter ; Hup- 
toli; Big Belly’s Son; Mountain-Lion and his Wives, — these last two 
occupy pages 102-105 and 105-109 respectively. On pages 110-118 
Dr. Dixon gives commendable abstracts of all the myths printed in 
the fore part of the paper. An adequate comparative discussion of 
the Maidu mythological material is, as the author remarks, as yet 
impossible, since, “ with the exception of the Wintun and Yana, we 
know practically nothing of the myths of the neighboring stocks of 
California, Oregon, and Nevada.” The coyote myths, especially, 
must be studied in connection with their cognates from California to 
British Columbia. Many of the myths of the Maidu have such curi- 
ous features that it is to be hoped that the Indian texts in full may 
be some day recorded for thorough-going comparative study. This 
excellent piece of work was done under the auspices of the Hunt- 
ington California Expedition. The Maidu are certainly a very inter- 
esting people, no less in mythology than in sociology. 
Uto-Aztecan. Hopi. In his article on “ Minor Hopi Festivals” 
in the “ American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 482-511) for 
July-September, 1902, which is illustrated with 5 plates, Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes describes, with some detail, the war-festival at Walpi (room 
of war-god, preliminary assembly, meeting of warriors, war-altar, 
war-idols, etc.), the war-dance, the war-festival at Hano, the lesser 
Mamzrauti (altar, public dance, female actors, male personator), the 
winter sun prayer-stick making (songs and prayers), the buffalo-dance 
or mucatasti (buffalo-maids and -youths), the children’s dance. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Fewkes: “A comparative study of the Hano war- 
idols reveals a likeness in shape and in name between them and the 
images used in certain Rio Grande pueblos. This should be expected 
when it is considered that Hano is a Tanoan pueblo. These like- 
nesses favor the belief that the form of the war-cult which they illus- 
trate was derived from New Mexico.” Another point of importance 
is this: “ While, as a rule, ceremony is less mutable than mythology, 
and far more conservative than explanation of rites, both ritual and 
mythology slowly change with advancement in culture. A promi- 
nent element in the mutation of ceremony is syncopation —the 
dropping of rites at one stage of progress being deemed essential. 
The Hopi ferial calendar is full of these modifications, which, often 
change the whole aspect of the ritual. This is apparent when we 
compare the same festival in different Hopi pueblos where slight 
initial changes have grown into radical differences. It is also seen 
when we compare the present festivals with those of the same pueblo 
in the past”’ (p. 493). On page 495 we learn that the Hopi wémi 
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“ corresponds to ‘orenda,’ or that phase of magic power so well de- 
fined by Hewitt, but, unlike it, is used both objectively and sub- 
jectively.” In the altar of the lesser Mamzrauti the “mother,” 
“father,” and “children” are represented. The existence of a 
buffalo cult among the Hopi is due to the fact that they are “a com- 
posite people, partly consisting of descendants of those who once 
lived near where these animals were hunted.” The buffalo-dance is 
on the decline among the Hopi. At Walpi on January 16, 1900, 
Dr. Fewkes witnessed a juvenile Katcina dance, called Wahikwi- 
nema, or “ Go-throwing dance,” — so named because at its close one 
of the participants throws pifion nuts to the assembled spectators.” 
Of this ceremony he remarks (p. 509): “One or more of the partici- 
pants may have had a knowledge of the fact that real Aatcinas are 
simply representations of gods, but the majority believed, as do all 
Hopi children before the ceremonial flogging by which they are 
initiated, that the masked beings which from time to time perform 
in the public plazas are as truly realities as is ‘ Santa Claus’ to some 
of our own children.” The secular festivals and customs of the 
Hopi are numerous and interesting. Further may be mentioned, 
“a pretty little custom at the time of wood-gathering,” the festivals 
attendant upon rabbit-hunts, planting and “harvest home ”’ festivals, 
salt-gathering festivals, game festivals, strictly family festivals, house- 
building ceremonies, etc. These need to be recorded at once, for 
“ Hopi aboriginal life is fast fading into the past.” A great festival, 
says Dr. Fewkes, is “a mosaic added to by incoming clans or abbre- 
viated by the death of others.” — Huichol. Dr. Eduard Seler’s 
article in the “ Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien ” (vol. xxxi. 1901, pp. 138-163) on “ Die Huichol-Indianer des 
Staates Jalisco in Mexiko,” which is illustrated by 12 text-figures, is 
a critical résumé of Lumholtz’s “ Symbolism of the Huichol Indians” 
(Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. vol. iii. Anthrop. i., N. Y., May, 1900) 
reviewed previously in this Journal with some detail. The pre- 
sence among the Huichol of the carambda or quijongo Dr. Seler 
attributes to borrowing, — Lumholtz thought it to be of native origin. 
From his own archeological researches Dr. Seler is able to add to 
the parallels between Huichol and ancient Nahuatl culture. — Na- 
huatl. Dr. Eduard Seler’s article on “ Die Ausgrabungen am Orte 
des Haupttempels in Mexiko,” in the “ Mittheilungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien” (vol. xxxi. 1901, 113-137), besides 
giving an account of the recent excavations in the Calle de las 
Escalerillas in the city of Mexico and the finds of various objects 
presumably belonging to the chief temple of the old Aztec city, dis- 
cusses the nature and structure of the building. The article is illus- 
trated with 20 text-figures. The plan in the Sahagun MS. (of 
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Madrid) is considered in detail. During the course of the excava- 
tions, stone figures, clay utensils, gold ornaments, the remains of a 
tower, an altar-like structure, etc., were discovered. Also numerous 
smaller objects, carved wooden drums, shell-trumpets, clay whistles, 
masks, and the like. Among the deities represented in the figures 
are: the rain-god, god of games, fire-god, wind-god, etc. These dis- 
coveries are of considerable importance in connection with the topo- 
graphy of old Mexico and the character of the chief temple. 

Yuman. Mohave. To the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. 
vol. iv. 1902, pp. 276-285) for April-June, 1902, Dr. A. L. Kroeber 
contributes a “ Preliminary Sketch of the Mohave Indians,” — which 
people were visited by him in 1900 and 1902. Habitat, dwellings, 
industries, social system and organization, religion and shamanism, 
dreaming, funeral customs, songs and dances, symbolism, taboos, 
mythology, art, etc., are briefly treated. According to the author, 
“the most distinctive feature of the culture of the Mohave seems to 
be the high degree to which they have developed their system of 
dreaming and of individual instead of traditional connection with the 
supernatural,’ — indeed, the importance of dreams in their religion 
“probably finds no parallel in any other region of the continent.” 
This is a noteworthy element of Amerindian primitive religion and 
one to which more attention ought to be given. It suggests com- 
parison with the individualism in allied matters of the Omaha. The 
Mohave have a loose internal social organization, but there exist evi- 
dences of “either an incipient or a decadent clan system.” The 
sense of racial aloofness suggests what McGee has reported of the 
Seri. Their religion “consists far more of individual relations with 
the supernatural than of tribal or fraternal ceremonies.” Dreams 
are the cause of everything that happens, and “the dreams that give 
supernatural powers or knowledge are supposed to occur before birth 
and in infancy.” Medicines are little used, “the chief means em- 
ployed are singing, laying on of hands, and blowing accompanied by 
a spray of saliva.” The dead are burned, and there is a ceremonial 
mourning. Ceremonies known as “ salt-singing,” “ crow-singing,” 
“ cane-singing,” “turtle-singing,” etc., are in vogue. The sacred 
number is 4. Masks seem not to be used, and “other ceremonial 
paraphernalia are very few and slight.” Like ceremonialism, sym- 
bolism and fetichism are both but slightly developed. The chief 
myth is a “ younger brother” story, mythical only in parts. Méhave 
mythology “in its fundamental nature resembles closely the mytho- 
logies of the Zufii, Sia, and Navaho.” Art is confined largely to 
“crude painted decorations on pottery.” In cultural affinities the 
Mohave belong half to the Southwest and half to California. 

ZAPOTECAN. Leopoldo Batres’s ‘ Explorations of Mount Alban, 
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Oaxaca, Mexico” (Mexico, 1902, pp. 37), is illustrated by 31 text- 
figures, 9 pages of Zapotecan and other symbols, 2 plans and 1 
folding plan, and 25 plates (chiefly of hieroglyphs and sculptures), 
relating to the ancient structures (temples, mortuary chambers, etc.) 
of Monte Alban some five miles southwest of the city of Oaxaca, 
attributed to the Zapotecs, — but this region was probably, as many 
of the remains suggest, a meeting-place of Zapotecan and the Mayan 
cultures. Pages 19-22 are devoted to “The Tiger and the Sacred 
Nose,” noting the prominence in Zapotecan sculpture of the tiger 
and the exaggerated nose (sometimes double, twisted, etc.). The 
jade amulets found (p. 25) are thought to be of Mayan origin. Of 
the symbols discovered the author remarks that he has considered 
it his duty “to present to the scientific world, duly codified, the 
Zapotecan art of writing of Mount Alban and some other places of 
the valley of Oaxaca.” To the student of Central American hiero- 
glyphics the plates of this volume are its most valuable part. 

ZoqueaN. Mire. Francisco Belmar’s “Estudio del idioma 
Ayook, o Mixe” (Oaxaca, 1902, pp. xxxiv. + 205 + 26), besides a gram- 
mar and dictionary of the Mixe language of the State of Oaxaca, 
contains (pp. vi.—-viii.) brief notes on industries, food, festivals, while 
pages viii.—xiv. are occupied by an extract from Dr. Gillow’s (Arch- 
bishop of Oaxaca) “ Apuntes Historicos,” dealing with “ Idolatrias y 
supersticiones que existen todavia hoy en los pueblos de Cajonos y 
demas de sus alrededores.” Among the items therein noted are the 
famous idol of Mixistlan and other like objects of popular veneration, 
folk-beliefs relating to murder, rain, lunar phenomena, funeral cus- 
tams, chupadores, witches, etc. Among the Christian Indians, evi- 
dently, a very large mass of heathenism still survives. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Mayan. Maya. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxxii. 1902, pp. 140-143), 
E. Férstemann has a brief article on “ Der zehnte Cyklus der Mayas,” 
in which he treats of the equation of the Maya years with those of 
our own era. The tenth cycle of the Mayas begins 1138 A. p., and 
ends with 1533 A. D., according to Férstemann, and between these 
numbers lie all those which give the date of the monuments, — in- 
deed, the Maya monuments hitherto discovered may be placed be- 
tween 1306 and 1508 a.p. —In the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie” (1902, pp. 105-121) the same au- 
thority has an article on “Die Kreuz-Inschrift von Palenque,” in 
which the various glyphs are discussed in detail. The author gives 
the results of his investigations of the Palenque cross inscription 
during the last five years. Foérstemann thinks that the four signs 
A,B, 11-12, give the general content of the inscription, which is con- 
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cerned essentially with the results of warlike expeditions. — In the 
«“ American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 237-275) for April- 
June, 1902, Mr. G. B. Gordon writes in detail “On the Use of Zero 
and Twenty in the Maya Time System,” — an article illustrated with 
4 plates and 13 text-figures. The author seeks in particular to de- 
monstrate that “a certain form of hand stands in the inscriptions as 
a symbol for 20.” Moreover, “the fact that the forms of symbols 
which we find doing duty for 0 suggest the number 20 would be 
explained on the ground that they were originally symbols for 20, 
which were ultimately set apart to serve in another capacity, just as 
words change their meaning, —a very natural process and a very 
familiar one.” Mr. Gordon suggests that “the ‘quadruple symbol’ 
and the two forms in which the hand appears originally stood for 20, 
and afterward became signs for 0.” Pages 263-275 of this article 
are occupied by the thirteen tables of the annual calendar constructed 
according to the plan approved by Mr. Gordon. At pages 259-261 
the author discusses the question of the age of the ruins of Copan 
and Tikal. The diverse interpretations of the Tikal tablet make its 
date vary from 1770 A.D. to 2000 B.c. Mr. Gordon inclines to a 
rather ancient date. — In his “ Calendario de Palemke. Los signos 
de los dias” (Mexico, 1902, pp. 42), a memoir presented to the Thir- 
teenth Congress of Americanists (N. Y. 1902) and printed in Span- 
ish and English (parallel columns), Sefior Alfredo Chavero, after 
discussing the previous attempts at interpreting the Palenque “ cal- 
endar,” particularly that of Gunckel, reaches the conclusion that 
“the signs of the days of the Palenque calendar were the same as 
those of the Maya calendar.” — Teobert Maler’s “ Yukatekische For- 
schungen,” which occupies two entire numbers of “Globus” (vol. 
Ixxxii. 1902, pp. 197-230), and is dedicated to the Thirteenth Con- 
gress of Americanists (N. Y. 1902), is furnished with 22 illustrations 
(4 full-page). A variety of ruins and ancient buildings are described : 
The Castillo of Chacbolai, visited in 1888; the temple-palace of 
Chadcmultun, with phallus-figures on the frieze ; the palace of Ichpich, 
examined in 1887 ; the “ palace of the inscriptions” at Xcalimkin, 
a very remarkable structure ; the palace of Maler-Xlabpak ; the tem- 
ple-palace of Xcavil de Yaxché ; the castillo and other buildings of 
Yaxché-Xlabpak ; the palace of Xculoc with the incomplete figures 
of its frieze, and a similar palace, with other buildings, at Chunhu- 
hub ; the two-roomed building with small columns at Almuchil ; the 
Maiandrataineia palace and other ruins at Xkdlupdcoch ; the little 
snake-head palace of Itsimté ; the half-column palace of Tantah ; the 
two-roomed building of Yakal-Chuc; the ruins of Xlabpak de Santo 
Rosa, with their stucco work and the palace and temple of Xtam- 
pak; the palaces and other buildings of Dsehkabtun; the temple 
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of Dsibiltun, etc. These numerous ruins were visited at various 
periods from 1887 to 1895. The ruins of Xcalimkin are of great 
importance, since, “ with the exception of Chichen-Itza and Tikal, 
stucco figures and inscriptions are rare in the peninsula of Yucatan.” 
— Kekchi. Mr. Robert Burkitt’s article in the ‘“ American Anthro- 
pologist”” (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 441-463) for July-September, 1902, con- 
tains much folk-lore. On pages 442, 443, are the Indian and English 
texts (with explanatory notes) of “a prayer to the Earth before sow- 
ing,’’ — with a longer variant (pages 443-445) ; pages 445-447, the 
words of a curse “in the name of him of 13 horns, of 13 hills and 
valleys, and of the Devil ;”’ pages 447-451, a sample of “the quaint 
language of medicine talk;” pages 452-455 are occupied with text 
and translation from a treatise on tobacco-planting ; pages 456-459 
by discussions of the Kekchi numerals ; and pages 459-462 with lists 
of Indian surnames, and a few town-names, with translations where 
known. For such prayers as the one cited “there is no set form.” 
Thirteen is “a favorite number in medicine talk.” The Kekchi have 
“hereditary surnames, some with a meaning in the language and 
some without ; the latter have a meaning in some other language.” 
The author’s list of “the surnames of the people who now speak 
Kekchi” numbers 174. We are further informed that “there is 
no Kekchi meaning in the names of certain venerated mountains ; 
though spoken of with the Kekchi prefixes md (old man, ‘ mister’), 
xdan (old woman, ‘ mistress ’) : — 


Xéan itsam, northwest of Cajabén. 47a siyadb, west of Senahi. 
Ma kojaj, north of Carcha. Ma xukanebd, southeast of Cob4n.” 


Most places in the Kekchi country “have Kekchi names, frequently 
taken from some plant or animal about the place ; but some principal 
towns have no meaning.” It is evident that changes have taken 
place in the Kekchi vocabulary in the course of time. —- Quiché. 
Juan F. Ferrdz’s “ Lengua Quiché Sintésis Trilingué” (San José, 
Costa Rica, 1902, pp. viii +24), in Spanish, French, and English, 
is an ingenious attempt, by manipulation of phonetics and radicals, 
to show that the “ Quiché is an artificial tongue, scientifically con- 
strued, by a marvellous method, on roots taken principally from 
Huaxtec, Aztec, and Maya languages, and in short might we pro- 
claim it an American Volapik.” To this tongue, which “the 
Nahuals, the learned men of that race, consciently built and with 
wonderful art ornamented this marvellous construction, commencing 
with the elements of other less perfect languages, until they pro- 
duced this most astonishing linguistic monument,” the author thinks 
he has “discovered the Master Key,” a key which will also “ open” 
the Maya-Quiché hieroglyphics. — Zzutuhi/. According to Dr. Otto 
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Stoll, in his “Die ethnische Stellung der Tz’utujil-Indianer von 
Guatemala” (1901, pp. 33), which appears as Festschrift der geo- 
graphische-ethnographischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich, the language of 
the Tzutuhil Indians is little more than a dialect of Quiché. 


WEST INDIES. 


Carts. In “Notes and Queries” (Manchester, N. H.) for June, 
1902 (vol. xx. pp. 179, 180), Mr. L. H. Aymé writes briefly of “The 
Forgotten Language of the Caribs.” Of the Caribs “nothing now 
remains except a doubtful handful in the island of Dominica and 
some equally doubtful villages on the Mosquito coast.” Besides the 
alaboutkele alamoulou, or men’s language, used by all the people, 
and the alaboutkele ghegueti, or women’s language (used by the 
women only in conversation among themselves), there was “a secret 
language known only to the tried warriors and old men,” used by 
them only on occasions of special importance. The name of the 
women’s language, alaboutkele ghegueti, signifies literally “rainbow 
(ghegueti) speech.” 

Cusa. In his article published in the “ Bulletin of the Free 
Museum of Science and Art” (Phila.), vol. iii. No. 4, 1902, pp. 185- 
226, Professor Stewart Culin gives an account of his search in 1901 
for “ The Indians of Cuba.” When he visited Cuba in 1875, Dr. 
Bastian of Berlin went to El] Caney, where a number of Indians were 
said to be living. Here he made some measurements, explored a 
cave, etc. Professor Culin found José Almenares Argiiello, the man 
particularly examined by Bastian, —the only one he considered to 
be full-blood, — now 112 years of age according to his own belief. 
The only Indian word he could recall was Bacanao, the name of a 
river. The Indians were said also to be found at Yateras in the 
mountains northeast of Guantanamo. According to Sefior Ysalgué, 
“the Yateras Indians were not descended from the original inhabit- 
ants, who had all been killed off by the Spaniards, but from Indians 
from Santo Domingo, who accompanied the Spanish soldiers to 
Cuba some sixty years ago.” The rarity of prehistoric objects in 
Cuba is noted on page 202. No “wild Indian tribes” were found 
near Santiago. At Yara, near Baracoa, is an Indian village described 
at pages 205-209. The author gives a list of objects with Indian 
names, with references to Pichardo. When interrogated “the only 
Indian word they could at first remember was casavite, a large flat 
bread, made from a big dark root, the casava, which is sold in the 
town,” but later, “ the guard’s father recalled yumuri, which, he said, 
meant ‘I am going to die;’” but this is given on page 215 as yo mori, 
Spanish for “I died.” Account of caves at Boma and Bangua, where 
no Indian remains were found, are given. At Savana no Indians 
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were discovered, while the skulls, etc., of the cave at Cape Maisi are 
probably Cuban (Spanish). A descriptive catalogue of the collec- 
tions made occupies pages 222-226. The paper is illustrated with 
11 plates and 6 text-figures (chiefly musical instruments). 

Lucayans. In his paper on “The Indians of Cuba,” Professor 
Culin mentions (p. 185) the story current among the English inhab- 
itants of the Bahamas that “in the unexplored fastnesses of the 
island of Little Abaco wild Indians, survivors of the original Lu- 
cayans, are still living in primitive savagery.” These Indians “ never 
venture down to the plantations, and, as far as could be learned, had 
never been seen by any white man.” On this island there are re- 
ported to exist several caves with human remains and one with a 
rock inscription. Some of these caves had been investigated by 
former Governor Blake. In the public library at Nassau are three 
Lucayan skulls and some stone carvings, — of these a small stone 
“idol” was exhibited at the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. 

Porto Rico. In his “Prehistoric Porto Rico,” the Vice-Presi- 
dential Address before Section H, A. A. A. S., published in “ Sci- 
ence” (n. s. xvi. 94-108), Dr. J. Walter Fewkes résumés our present 
knowledge of Porto Rican anthropology. We are informed (p. 96) 
that “there are many Boriquen words in the favois of the mountain- 
ous region, and the rugged valleys of Loquillo, the sierras on the 
eastern end of the island, called Yunque and Cacique mountains, 
still have a wealth of folk-lore, part Spanish, part Indian, with a mix- 
ture of African, which will reveal to the folk-lorist many instructive 
phases of the subject.” Some of these tales have been published by 
Spinosa “tin a short popular account.” Moreover, “ many of the 
mountains in this locality are regarded as enchanted, and about 
them cluster stories of St. John, the patron of the island, mixed with 
legends of old Indian caciques and their families.’”’ Loquillo, the 
last surviving cacique, furnished the subject of Tapia y Rivera's 
novel “E] Ultimo Borencano.” In this region (Loquillo) the old 
forms of hammocks linger together with primitive maize-mills, while 
“the old Carib canoe survives in the hollowed-out log of wood by 
which produce is drawn down the slippery mountain-sides.”. Some 
of the caves “contain many religious symbols, as rock etchings of 
gods and grotesque forms of idols cut out of stalactites, showing that 
they were used by the Indians as places of worship, refuge, or pos- 
sibly for burial of the dead.” Some of the modern buildings in the 
smaller towns “are of the rudest construction and practically the 
same as those which Oviedo described in Hayti, four centuries ago.” 
The alleged resemblance to monkeys’ heads of the figures on the 
rims of the old clay vessels Dr. Fewkes regards as “ highly fanciful.” 
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A rude sort of pictography was known to the ancient Porto Ricans, 
— “specimens of this work are found on the flat slabs of stone used 
in the inclosed dance plazas or on isolated bowlders.” Besides 
such, “ in the caves on the island there still remain many excellent 
specimens of picture writing, some of the best of which are studied 
near Ciales and Aguas Buenas in the high mountains of the central 
region of the island.” An article on Boriquen pictography by Kriig 
is about all that has appeared on this subject. Many of the figures 
seem to be “clan totem and other symbols.” Arecibo, Mayaguez, 
and other town-names commemorate Indian caciques. The stone 
collars of the caciques, the stone “ amulets,” the Boz (priests), the 
semis (sacred stones) and the zemi-cult, ancestor-worship, “ mammi- 
form figures,” masks, aretfos (ceremonial ancestral dances), growth- 
goddess ceremony, religious and other dances, songs, dato (a ball 
game), are more or less briefly referred to. This preliminary account 
of Dr. Fewkes makes one eager to peruse the detailed report on his 
expedition which he is drawing up for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Porto Rico is to be a fertile field for research in many 
ways. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

ARAUCANIAN. T. Guevara's “Historia de la civilizacion de la 
Araucania’”’ is continued in the “ Anales de la Universidade” (San- 
tiago de Chile), vol. lix. (1901) pp. 461-507, 589-612, 645-672. 
These sections treat chiefly of the sixth rising and the events of 
1815-1825. The relations of the Indians and the patriots of the 
revolution are discussed. The chief helper of the Chilian revolution- 
ists was Juan Colipi, who died in 1850 from poison said to have been 
administered by another chief, his enemy. Pages 465-501 are taken 
up with the discussion of agriculture, commerce, material and social 
conditions, etc. — Dr. R. Lehmann-Nitsche’s article on “La pre- 
tendida existencia actual del gryptotherium,” in the “Revista del 
Moseo de la Plata,” vol. x. (1902) pp. 269-279, contains Araucanian 
legends and superstitions relating to the Lutra felina and the Felis 
onca. These are discussed in relation to the alleged existence of the 
Gryptotherium and the so-called Neomylodon in Patagonia. None of 
the names and descriptions of certain animals, —yagnaio, “water 
tiger,” and ad (Dobritzhoffer) by the older writers,—and none of 
those — like yemisch (Ameghino), Aymché (Tournouér), etc., of the 
most recent — suit the Gryptotherium, but rather the otter and the 
tiger. The legends recorded in this paper are “ Historia del Zorro- 
vibora’”’ (pp. 9, 10) and “ Cuento del Indio con el tigre” (pp. 12, 13). 
The Gryptotherium, the author thinks, “has been extinct too long 
to be remembered either in the languages or in the legends of the 
Indians.” 
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Carcuagui. In the “ Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 
Aires,” vol. viii. (1902) pp. 119-148, Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti has a 
paper on “ El Sepulchro de La Paya,” —a stone-built tomb discov- 
ered in the early part of 1902 within the ruins of an Indian fortifica- 
tion at Puerta de la Paya, near San José, in the department of Cachi. 
In this tomb were found objects of gold (among them a remarkable 
diadem), bronze (a fine axe with wooden handle, a semi-lunar knife, 
human face, etc.), bone (arrow-points), wood (probably counters, etc., 
used in games), pottery, etc. The symbolism of the pottery, etc., is 
considered on pages 140-146,—two series of 24 and 17 figures 
being reproduced. The tomb in question dates, according to Dr. 
Ambrosetti, from about the beginning of the period of the Spanish 
conquest, as is proved by the presence of the tooth of a horse. The 
other objects found, however, are all of indigenous origin. The 
civilization represented is that of the Calchaqui peoples who pro- 
duced similar remains in northern Chile /Freirina), in Jujuy (as 
shown by identity of pottery and symbolism), in Calingasta, etc., 
(Draconian type of pottery). The “bird” symbol, which Dr. Qui- 
roga considers to be the ostrich as symbolic of the rain-cloud, with 
the thunder-serpent, Dr. Ambrosetti looks upon as “the ornitho- 
morphic representation of the deity Piguerao, brother of Catequil,” 
— these may be compared with the twins of Pueblo mythology. The 
zoémorphic representation of Piguerao is the ostrich, that of Cate- 
quil the serpent, —they represent the thunder and lightning as 
precursors of rain. They are a sort of rain-making charm. The 
spiral, as thunder-symbol, and the cross, as rain-symbol, “form part 
of the most ancient radical signs of Calchaqui sacred writing.” — 
From vols. liii.—liv. of the “ Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argen- 
tina,” the same author reprints (Buenos Aires, 1902, pp. 97, with 80 
text-figures) his study of “ Antigiiedades Calchaquies,” treating of 
archzological remains in the province of Jujuy. The topics treated 
are: History of the Indians of Jujuy (6-13), archeology (13-44), — 
mummies, stone idols, bronze objects (discs, pectoral, plates, chisel), 
votive tablets, domestic utensils, spindles, combs, hats, rope, cloth- 
ing and personal ornaments, — weapons (44-54), — bows and arrows, 
boomerangs, stone hatchets, hand - weapons, — pottery (55-67), 
wooden cups (68-69), smaller bowls, etc. With ornamentation and 
symbolism (69-83), villages (83-85), tombs (85-88), the modern 
Calchaquis (88-93), the chunchos dance (93-97). The chunchos 
dance, now celebrated in honor of the Virgin or Some saint, may 
have been originally a propitiatory dance for rain. They certainly 
have a number of features in common with the dances and like cere- 
monies of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona. The 
funeral practices noted on page 93 are of interest. Likewise the 
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practices at the beginning and end of a journey, marking llamas, 
etc. The Calchaquis of Jujuy are much mixed with Bolivian ele- 
ments, and there is also considerable intermingling of customs, 
superstitions, etc. 

Guaikuru. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxxi. 1902, pp. 1-7, 39-46, 69- 
78, 105-112), Dr. Theodor Koch publishes, under the title “ Die 
Guaikurustamme,” a detailed account of his observations among the 
Guaikurt Indians, particularly the Caduvei (Kadiuéo) and the Toba, 
with briefer notes on the Mocobi (Mokovi), Abipones, Payagua, and 
Guachi (Guatschi). History, physical characteristics, mode of life 
and economic and social conditions, dress and ornament, weapons 
and utensils, industries and manufactures, social classes, festivals 
and games, sickness and death, religion, language, etc., are treated. 
On page 112 the equivalents in various Guaikurt dialects for head, 
chin, eye, forehead, mouth, lip, tooth, nose, knee, bone, day, water 
are given. Abundant bibliographical references are given, and 
there are a colored plate (ornamentation of vessels) and 27 text- 
figures. The observations recorded were made in the latter part of 
1899 at Porto Martinho, Matto Grosso. The Caduvei now count 
little more than 100 men, women, and children, although in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century they numbered over 1500. The 
Guachi are quite extinct, and of the Abipones it is doubtful whether 
any individuals survive, —a few may still exist in the Province of 
Santa Fé. The Caduvei are village Indians with hunting-migration 
from May to October. They are monogamous, keep slaves, and 
have adopted from the whites cattle, horses, dogs, cats, and fowls. 
The men smoke, and the women chew tobacco, — the use of tobacco 
they probably learned from the whites. Teeth-filing prevails, but 
the modern Caduvei do not use the felele. The Caduvei men and 
women have ceased to tattoo themselves, but body-painting is the 
chief part of their toilet, and, as their frequent baths wash the pat- 
terns off, a good deal of time is spent renewing them. The pro- 
perty-marks of these Indians, of which some specimens are given in 
the illustrations, are among the few things of that nature reported 
from the Indians of South America. The feather headdress for. 
merly in use has practically disappeared. Firearms are gradually 
driving out of use the bow and arrow, while the old spears and clubs 
have disappeared. They are skilful canoe-men and paddle upright. 
The only native industry completely preserved is pottery-making, 
with great variety of form and ornamentation. On the occasion of 
marriage the groom’s “totem” is carried in procession to his new 
house. With the Caduvei festivals coincide with plenitude of food. 
Fisticuffs are still common for sport. Religion with the Caduvei 
consists of ancestor-worship, spirit-cult, etc., —the ghosts of the dead 
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are much feared. Burials take place where the death occurred, — 
then after 10 or 12 days the remains are taken up, the bones cleaned 
and reinterred. The Tobaare very fond of gambling games (tossing 
up sticks). With the Toba the shamans are of both sexes, and use 
the rattle called ¢iguztté. All deformed and weak children and help- 
less old people are killed, —the latter are buried alive. The living 
infant is also sometimes buried with its dead mother. The life 
_ beyond the grave is a somewhat improved form of that here. Chris- 
tians are looked upon as evil spirits or shamans. The Mocobi and 
Toba together were said to number in the end of the eighteenth 
century some 14,000 souls; now there are but few small groups of 
the former left, — nothing like a ¢ride. Of the Payagua, who, in the 
time of Azara, numbered 1000 souls, only some 40 or 50 individuals 
still survive. The language of the Payagua, by reason of the earlier 
migrations of that people, has many foreign words, besides elements 
from Guavani and Spanish, but seems to belong in its essentials to 
the Guaicuru stock. The Guachi language is less certainly of Guai- 
curl affinities, although so considered by Dr. Koch. Altogether 
this study of the Guaicurt peoples is one of great value. — Payagud. 
In the “Sitzungsberichte der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien” (1901, pp. 128, 129) Dr. Wilhelm Hein describes briefly, with 
two text-figures, “Eine Medicinpfeife der Payagud-Indianer,” now 
in the Imperial Museum of Natural History in Vienna, having been 
received in 1880 from the Ambras collection, where it was credited 
to North America. Like the pipe described by von den Steinen 
from the same Indians (see this Journal, vol. xiv. p. 98), this speci- 
men has also carved upon it more or less recognizable scenes from 
the Garden of Eden. 

Maskor (Macuicu1). In the “Mittheilungen der Anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft in Wien” (vol. xxxii. 1902, pp. 130-148) Dr. 
Theodor Koch writes of “ Die Maskoi-Gruppe im Gran Chaco.” By 
Maskoi the author means the so-called “ Lengua” and immediately 
related tribes, — Aguirre in 1793 styles them indifferently Machicuy 
or Mascoy, and this old name Dr. Koch proposes to use to designate 
the group in preference to the unmeaning Spanish term Lengua 
“tongue”’). The most important of the Maskoi tribes are the 
“Lengua,” whose own name is said to be Gekoinlahad'k. Besides 
general ethnographic and historical information this paper contains 
(pp. 141-148) comparative vocabularies of the Maskoi tribes: Mas- 
coy (Machicuy), Guana, Lengua, Angaité, and Sanapand, chiefly 
from Boggiani and Bohls. — In the “ Archivio per |’ Antropologi e la 
Etnologia” (vol. xxxii. 1902, pp. 377-393) Domenica del Campana 
has an article “ Sopra alcuni oggetti etnografici appartenenti o attri- 
buiti ai Macicui esistenti nel Museo Nazionale di Antropologia di 
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Firenze.” Among the objects (now in the National Anthropological 
Museum at Florence) described are: a wooden pipe with cock’s 
head (?) and a wooden whistle from the Lengua; a collar of shell- 
plaques, a bowl pipe of heavy wood, two fire-sticks, and a fish-hook 
from the Angaité ; also two bows and some bundles of arrows said to 
be from the Angaité. The article is accompanied by one plate (4 
figs.) and 3 text-figures.— Zapii and Tapihete. In the same journal 
(pp. 283-289) the same writer publishes “ Cenni su i Tapii ed i Tapi- 
hete.”” The Tapii and Tapihete inhabit the Izézo country of the 
Gran Chaco, —the Tapii number at least 1500. Political organiza- 
tion, habits and customs, etc., are practically the same as those of 
the Chiriguani. The description of a masked ball on page 287 shows 
how Indian customs have been modified by contact with the whites. 
The author considers that the Tapii and Tapihete belong to the 
Chiriguan group of tribes. These notes are based chiefly on Ducci, 
Giannechini, Cardus, and Thonar. 

Peru. Inthe “Revista del Museo de la Plata,” vol. xi. (1902), 
pp. 29-33, Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche discusses briefly “ Patologia en la 
alfarerfa peruana,” — Peruvian pottery in human form representing 
pathological conditions of the body or some of its members. Cer- 
tain of these pieces of pottery hardly represent mutilated criminals, 
as some have suggested, but rather individuals suffering from such 
diseases as the w¢a and the results of surgical treatment of them. 
The specimen figured in the text, exemplifies, the author thinks, an 


amputation. 
A. F.C. andl. CC. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CAT BURIED WITH Mistress. The following extract from the “ Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Evening Gazette” of November 6, 1902, deserves a place in 
these columns : — 

“In the same coffin, lying at the feet of his beloved mistress, Mrs. Hor- 
tense B. Weaver, wife of Charles A. Weaver, a well-known insurance man, 
a large Maltese cat was buried in Jewett City, Conn., this afternoon. The 
funeral sermon over the remains of Mrs. Weaver and her pet was preached 
at the family residence, 423 Pleasant Street, at half-past eleven o’clock this 
morning, by Rev. Inman L. Willcox, pastor of the Park Church, and the 
casket containing both bodies was taken on the train to Jewett City this 
afternoon. 

“ Mrs. Weaver was thirty-four years old, and the cat had been a family pet 
for six years. His name was Tom, and he was a beautiful specimen of the 
ordinary native. When his mistress was taken suddenly ill, three weeks 
ago, Tom was constantly by her side, and his display of affection was re- 
markable. A few hours before her death Mrs. Weaver asked that the cat 
be placed in the same coffin with her, and her wishes were carried out. 

“The cat was taken to the undertaking rooms yesterday and chloro- 
formed. The body was then embalmed and placed in the casket with Mrs. 
Weaver this morning. The strange sight occasioned a great deal of com- 
ment among the people who were at the funeral, but as the services were 
private, all those who were present declined to express an opinion. 

“So far as can be learned this is the first time a cat has been buried in 
the same coffin with a human being in Worcester.” 


Map-Stones. The literature of the mad-stone has recently been in- 
creased by a circular, a copy of which the editor owes to Dr. F. W. Hodge, 
of Washington, D. C., the editor of the “ American Anthropologist.” This 
circular, with its peculiar spelling of certain words, runs thus : — 

“Mad-stone vs. Hydrophobia. Not as a Remedy, but a preventive, 
for the reason that it extracts from the wound made by the Dog or other 
animal afflicted with Rabies or Mad, the Virus deposit, which is contained 
in the Saliva or secretion of the animal’s mouth. ‘What is a Mad-stone? 
It is a compact of Vegetable and Mucus Matters, and formed by a freak 
of nature in the small or second stomach of a Hermaphrodite Deer, and so 
constructed with its innumerable cells that when applied to lacerated flesh, 
it adheres at once and every cell exercises a suction power, but does not 
absorb any substance except Virus ; because the cells are too diminutive in 
size to take in even blood, which is too course and tough to gain entrance. 
The above explanation of the Mad-stone is given by T. M. Murphree, of Troy, 
Ala., who has two of these wonderful absorbants, and has been operating 
them more than ten years with unfailing success, having operated upon 
Fifty-Nine Patients who carried home with them the Virus extraction in a 
clear glass bottle to exhibit to their friends and relatives, and of course 
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went away rejoicing that they had been relieved of the cause which pro- 
duces Hydrophobia, which means death. Testimonials can be furnished 
by the dozen if desired. The Mad-Stones are not for sale.” 


“Frirpino.” The next dictionary of “ political Americanisms ” will need 
to contain the word “ Filipino,” in the sense of “opponent of a regularly 
nominated candidate,” — this with a variety of shades of meaning, none of 
them, apparently, as honorable as “ mugwump,” which applied to the 
“better element,” whereas “ Filipino” seems often to be applied to the 
“worst.” This meaning of the word has arisen out of the amenities of 
party politics in the city of Boston, but “Filipino” has found currency 
also in the newspaper literature of several of the other large cities of the 
Commonwealth. The original twist of the word is due to the unfavorable 
opinion of the Filipinos held in certain quarters. 


TanITIAN MontH Names, Etc. The Tahitian natives have borrowed 
the English names of the months of the year and modified them to suit the 
phonetic genius of their language. Many of them would hardly be recog- 
nized by us on first hearing or at first sight. The month names are: Janu- 
ari, Fepuari, Mati, Eperera, Me, Juni, Tiurai, Atele, Tetema, Atopa, Noema, 
Titema. According to Paul Huguenin (Bull. d. la Soc. Neuchat. de Géogr., 
vol. xiv. 1902, p. 209), the Tahitians have also adopted a number of other 
English words such as: Afa (half), puta (book), Aamera (hammer), inita 
(ink), pani (pan), perofeta (prophet), ¢apati (sabbath), faime (time), taofe 
(coffee), taole (doctor), tapitana (captain), favana (governor), tihota (sugar), 
titela (tea-kettle), twata (quarter), Faraire (Friday). Two consonants must 
never follow one another, which accounts for some of the changes loan- 
words undergo. In learning French the natives replaced the consonants 
a, g, k, ¢, 8,2 by 4. Thus the children, who acquire French easily, have 
been heard to chant in unison during the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer: 
“ Préserve-nous de la sensation” (for tentation). The French word frési- 
dent becomes peretiteni, and républigue changes to repupilita; France be- 
comes Farani. 


Tue “ Fire-Watk” in Taniti. Professor S. P. Langley’s valuable and 
interesting account of “ The Fire-Walk Ceremony in Tahiti,” which appeared 
in “Nature” (London) for Aug. 22, 1901, has been reprinted (with three’ 
plates) in the “ Report of the Smithsonian Institution ” for 1901, pp. 539- 


544- 


Excision oF Uvuta. In his brief account of the Somali (Russk. Antr. 
Zhur., Moskva, rgo1) Perfilief notes the prevalence among this African 
people of the curious custom of removing the uvula, ostensibly as a pro- 
phylactic against diseases of the throat, etc. 


ORIGIN OF AGRICULTURE. In a communication to the “Société d’An- 
thropologie de Bruxelles” (Bull. et Mém. vol. xviii. 1899-1900, p. xxi.), M. 
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Goblet d’Alviella maintained that man discovered that the plant came 
from the seeds, as a result of his placing seeds, along with other foods, in 
the tombs of the dead, and observing the subsequent growth. Later on he 
sacrificed victims to propitiate the fecundative powers of the earth. 


AraB Lyinc. The following characterization of the Arab penchant for 
not telling the truth is from a paper by Dr. G. Saint-Paul on the Tunisians 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, vs. vol. iii. p. 297): “ Arab 
lying is exasperating. It is absurd and victorious. It triumphs easily over 
the critical sense and the habit of scientific reasoning. It is sometimes 
childish. Your native servants will never be taken unawares. You forbid 
one of them to smoke in your dining-room and you surprise him there with 
a cigarette in his mouth. ‘You were smoking.’ ‘No.’ ‘I sawyou.’ ‘Im- 
possible.’ ‘You had a cigarette in your mouth; you are hiding it in your 
hand ; there it is!’ ‘Then God put it in my hand.’ . . . The native de- 
nies always. Taken red-handed he denies. Beneath blows he denies. 
Pain is sometimes powerless to make him confess, even at the point of 
death. This obstinacy is due in part to the high idea he has of his dignity ; 
his pride forbids him a confession, because the avowal of his lying is infi- 
nitely humiliating in his eyes. The fear of ‘losing face’ is all powerful in 
him. To recognize a fault is more shameful than to have committed it. 
Hence the peculiar obstinacy of the native in denying, even when it would 
be to his interest to confess, an obstinacy not manifested in other ways. 

“Tf the Arab confesses, it will be without witnesses. If you beat him, he 
will ask as a favor that no one see his punishment. The threat of a repri- 
mand in public is very effective with young natives who are not vicious, 
and whom acquaintance with Europeans or Mussulmans of a loose sort has 
not deprived of their original characters.” 

But every one knows how hard it is for civilization, even in the Aryan peo- 
ples, to inculcate an absolute regard for truth. All races of man have 
those who believe that “ smartness” consists in not being caught. 


RUTHENIAN Proverss. The first part of Dr. Ivan Franko’s “ Galitch’ko- 
rus’ko narodni pripovidki,” a collection of Galician Ruthenian proverbs, 
appears as vol. x. (Lwow, 1901, vilit 200 pp.) of the “ Etnographistchnii 
Zbirnik.” It contains entries under Abi-Vidati, the largest number (385) 
relating to Bog (God). The author estimates that the whole collection will 
make three or four volumes, each containing about three such parts as the 
one just published. The collection will include all Gallician Ruthenian 
proverbs hitherto published, besides many others collected orally by the 
author himself and various other individuals. Place of collection and 
name of collector are added to each proverb, where these are known. 
Explanations are given wherever deemed necessary, and references made to 
such folk-ideas, customs, beliefs, legends, etc., as may have had to do with 
the origin of the proverbs. Analogical proverbs in other languages are 
generally indicated. Wherever possible the dialect form is recorded and 
variants indicated. In the preface a bibliography (pp. ii-viii) of proverb- 
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collections is given. Dr. Franko’s work will be a most valuable contribu- 
tion to paremiology. 


MICKIEWICZ AND FoLk-LiTERATURE. At the International Folk-Lore 
Congress held at Paris in 1900, Dr. V. Bugiel read a paper (Congrés Int. 
d. Trad. Pop., Paris, 1902, pp. 92-107) on “ Mickiewicz et la littérature 
populaire,” a contribution to the study of the influence of oral upon written 
literature. Mickiewicz (1798-1855) was born in a Lithuanian hamlet, 
where three ethnologic elements met, — Poles, White Russians, and Lith- 
uanians, — each speaking their own tongue and exerting an influence after 
their kind. His family belonged to the Polish “ petite noblesse,” who, like 
the peasant, are but fo/k. “ His childhood,” we are told, “was so imbued 
with folk-elements that he never escaped from their influence.” In her 
“Souvenirs,” the poet’s daughter, Mrs. Gorecka, describes an old servant 
of his parents named Blaise, who every evening told the children most fan- 
tastic tales, and when he became tired, Gasiewska, the old nurse, drew on 
her inexhaustible fund of tales, songs, and legends. No wonder, then, that 
when, in 1833, Zaleski published one of the first collections of Polish folk- 
songs, Mickiewicz declared that he had heard and learned them all by 
heart at home. These folk-songs made a deep impression upon him, as can 
be seen from his poem, Conrad Wallenrod (1828). Among the friends of 
his youth was Czeczott, who afterwards published a volume of folk-songs, 
and at the University of Wilna he came into contact with the celebrated 
Joachim Lelewel, one of the first Polish folk-lorists. His first volume of 
poems, Bal/ady i romanse (1822), is “based almost entirely upon subjects 
borrowed from folk-literature.” Another important work, dramatic in form, 
Daiady (“ Forefathers’’), has for its framework the folk-ceremonies in honor 
of the dead,—a custom now moribund, but in full flourish in the poet’s 
youth. The second part of this poem contains in six hundred lines a faith- 
ful description of a folk-ceremony, such as one meets nowhere else except in 
Chevtchenko or Mistral. Of his tales and stories in verse Golono strzyzono 
and Zona uparta are founded upon Polish folk-anecdotes. His masterpiece, 
the epic Pan Tadeusz (“‘ Master Thaddeus ”), published in 1834, — an Eng- 
lish translation appeared in 1886, — has a particular flavor from the flowers 
of folk-literature with which it abounds. The account of the animal state 
was not coined out of hand by the poet, but belongs to folk-literature. In 
his course of lectures at the Collége de France, 1844-1848, on Slavonic 
literature, Mickiewicz treated of Servian folk-poetry, and in his conversa- 
tions, as reported by his son Ladislas, occur several passages which prove 
that he possessed some excellent ideas upon the general subject of folk- 
tales. He was no partisan of the theory current in his day that such tales 
had exclusively a prehistoric origin, but saw clearly that they might and 
did arise everywhere and in all ages. 

It is evident that the great Polish poet was much indebted to folk-litera- 
ture for the inspiration and the content of his works. This is but one more 
brilliant proof of the réle which the mind of the people plays in the genius 
of the individual. 

4A. F.C. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Cincinnati BRANCH OF AMERICAN FoLk-Lore Society. — The Cin- 
cinnati Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society has adopted the follow- 
ing interesting and comprehensive programme for 1902-1903 : October 15. 
Folk-Lore of Halloween, Mrs. George B. Nichols. Hostesses: Mesdames 
Wiltsee and Early. — November 19. Folk-Lore of China, Mrs. Dr. J. D. 
Buck. Hostesses: Misses Bechtel and Temple.— December 17. Folk- 
Lore of the Stork, Mr. William Hubbell Fisher (illustrated). Meeting at 
the Natural History Rooms. — January 21. Annual Meeting. The Prophet 
Elijah in Folk-Lore, Rev. Dr. David Philipson. — February 18. The Phi- 
losophy of Folk-Lore, Dr. C. D. Crank. Hostesses: Mesdames Crank 
and Marsh-Youmans.— March 18. Indian Folk-Lore and Moqui Snake 
Dance, Mr. Henry G. Ellard. Hostesses: Mesdames Buck and A. D. 
McLeod.— April 5. Additional Scottish Folk-Lore, Mr. A. D. McLeod. 
Hostesses: Mrs. and Miss Dickore.— May 20. Legends from Sunny 
Climes, Mrs. Jennie S. Early ; May Day in Germany, Miss Marie Dickore. 
Meeting at residence of hostess, Mrs. H. Thane Miller, Lenox Place, Avon- 
dale. Meetings not otherwise designated will be held at Woman’s Club 
rooms. 


CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. — The Thirteenth Session of the Congrés 
International des Americanists was held, by invitation, at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, October 20-25, 1902. The pre- 
parations for the meeting were under the charge of a committee of forty 
members, with Morris K. Jesup as President, the Duc de Loubat as Vice- 
President, M. H. Saville as General Secretary, and Harlan I. Smith as 
Treasurer. Of this committee Major J. W. Powell and Dr. Thomas Wilson, 
to the grief of their colleagues, were removed by death before the Congress 
assembled. The official delegates to the Congress represented thirteen 
governments, nine museums, twenty-nine learned and scientific societies, 
and eighteen universities. There were also other distinguished men and 
women present. The subjects in which the Congress is interested, and to 
which its members and adherents devote themselves, are: 1. The native 
races of America, their origin, distribution, history, physical characteristics, 
languages, inventions, customs, and religions. 2. The history of the early 
contact between America and the Old World. 

The officers, elected on Monday, were as follows: President, Morris K. 
Jesup (president American Museum of Natural History). Honorary Presi- 
dent, Duc de Loubat (correspondent of the Institut de France). Vice- 
Presidents, Juan B. Ambrosetti (Argentine Republic); Alfredo Chavero 
(Mexico) ; Léon Lejéal (France) ; Karl von den Steinen (Germany) ; Hjal- 
mar Stolpe (Sweden) ; F. W. Putnam (United States). General Secretary, 
M. H. Saville (American Museum of Natural History). Treasurer, Harlan 
I. Smith (American Museum of Natural History). These officers, together 
with the delegates from the various governments, institutions of learning, 
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scientific and historical societies, etc., formed the Bureau and Council of 
the Congress. 

Some ninety-five papers, varying in length and importance from mere 
notes to elaborate monographs, were laid before the Congress, and, neces- 
sarily, not all of them could be read and discussed in the brief term of the 
meeting, although sessions were held daily from 10.30 A. M. to 1 P. M. and 
from 2 to 5 P. M. as a rule. 

The papers of a folk-lore nature entered on the programme were : — 

Bocoras, W.: The Folk-Lore of N. E. Siberia as compared with that of 
N. W. America. A valuable and interesting paper to be published in full 
in the “ American Anthropologist.” 

Cuavero, A.: Los signos de los dias en el calendario de Palemké. Pre- 
sented to the Congress in printed form. 

Cuttin, S.: The Ethnic Significance of Games in Reference to New and 
Old World Cultures. Read by title in absence of author. 

Dorsey, G. A.: A Wichita Creation Myth. Read by title. To be 
printed in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

Dorsey, G. A.: Pawnee Star Cult. Presented as an Addendum to Miss 
Fletcher’s Paper. 

Du Bors, C. G.: Early Art of the Mission Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

FarweE Lt, A.: American Indian Music (Ethnic and Artistic Significance), 
with Illustrations upon the Pianoforte. See “Science,” n. s., vol. xvi. 
1902, p. 895. 

Fewkes, J. WALTER: The Hopi Earth Mother. Read by title in absence 
of author. 

Fietcuer, A. C.: A Pawnee Star Cult. This excellent paper will prob- 
ably be published shortly. 

GRINNELL, G. B.: The Social Organization of the Cheyennes. 

Hacar, S.: Cuzco, the Celestial City. Read by title. 

Hewitt, J. F.: The History of the Sun God in India, Persia, and Mex- 
ico, his Annual Death and Resurrection, and his Impenetrable Armor. 
Read by title. 

Hotianp, W. J.: The Petroglyphs at Smith’s Ferry, Pa. 

LEHMANN, W.: Tamoanchan and other Designations of the West, snd 
their Relations to the Earth in Mexican Etymology. Read by title. 

Lr6én, N.: Datos referentes a una especie nueva de escritura geroglifica 
en México. 

LumuHottz, C.: Conventionalism in Designs of the Huichols of Mexico. 
Read by title in absence of author. 

MatrtueEws, W.: Probable Myths of Parturition. Read by title in ab- 
sence of author. 

McGee, W J: Some Fundamental Factors in Social Organization. 

McGurrg, J. D.: Anthropology in Early American Writings. 

Morsg, E. S.: No Evidences of Chinese Contact in Central America. 
Read by title. 

Nutra t, Z.: A Penitential Rite of the Ancient Mexicans (Ear-Piercing). 
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NutTALL, Z.: A Suggestion to Maya Scholars (classifying numeral suf- 
fixes). 

NutraLt, Z.: The Ancient Mexican Name of a Constellation according 
to two Different Authors. 

vAN Panuuys, J. L.: On the Origin and Meaning of the Name Catsii/. 

vAN Panuuys, J. L.: On the Ornamentation in Use by Savage Tribes 
in Dutch Guiana, and its meaning. 

vAN Panuvys, J. L.: Carib Words in Dutch. 

vAN Panuuys, J. L.: Ways of Paying in the New Netherlands, Dutch 
Guiana, etc. These papers were all brief. 

Peet, S. D.: The various Symbols common in the East, which are 
found in America. Read by title. 

Pepper, G. H.: Notes on the Art of the Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico. 

Rink, S.: A Comparative Study of Two Indian and Eskimo Legends. 
Read by title. 

Rosa (DE La), G.: Notes on the Peculiar Language of the Chimu of the 
Peruvian Coast and on some Traces of the Use of Hieroglyphic Writing by 
this Civilized People. 

SaviL_e, M. H.: The Cruciform Structures at Mitla. 

Sever, E.: The Pictorial and Hieroglyphic Writing of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. 

Sever, E.: Ancient Mexican Religious Poetry. 

Swanton, J.: The Social Organization of the Haidas. Read by title. 

TuHompson, E. H.: Mural Paintings of Yucatan. 

Tuompson, E. H.: Phonographic Reproductions of Maya Songs (Sun 
Dance) and Conversation. 

Tozzen, A. M.: A Navajo Sand-Picture of the Rain-Gods and the At- 
tendant Ceremony. 

WissLer, C.: Symbolism of the Dakotas. Read by title. 

The Congress, both from a scientific and a social point of view, was a very 
successful event, and Mr. Morris K. Jesup in particular, together with the 
Duc de Loubat, are to be congratulated on the results of their devotion to 
the cause of science as evidenced by the support they have given to Amer- 
ican anthropological and archeological research. The special vote of 
appreciation of the work of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition was well 
deserved. The social events of the session, besides dinners by Mr. Jesup 
and the Duc de Loubat, included a pleasant lunch at Columbia University. 
The provision of a daily lunch at 1 Pp. M. in the Museum was much appre- 
ciated by all concerned. 

The next meeting of the Congress will be at Stuttgart in 1904. As com- 
mittee of preparation the following were elected: Count Linden (Chief 
Chamberlain to the King of Wurtemberg and head of the Ethnological 
Museum at Stuttgart), Dr. von den Steinen, and Professor Seler. As a 
committee to edit the proceedings of the New York Congress for publica- 
tion, Professor Putnam (chairman), Dr. Saville, and Dr. Boas were ap- 
pointed. 

A special effort will be made to get the South American countries inter- 
ested in the Congress of 1904. 
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The delegate of the American Folk-Lore Society to the New York Con- 
gress was the Secretary, W. W. Newell. The editor of the Journal attended 
as the representative of Clark University. Taking the meeting all together, 
much good is expected to result from it to all branches of anthropological 
science. A rather full account of the proceedings of the Congress by Dr. 
A. F. Chamberlain has appeared in “Science” (N. Y.) for December 5, 


1902, pages 884-899. 
A. F.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


PsYCHOLOGIE DER NATURVOLKER. Entwicklungs-psychologische Charak- 
teristik des Naturmenschen in intellektueller, asthetischer, ethischer und 
religidser Beziehung. Eine natiirliche Schopfungsgeschichte mensch- 
lichen Vorstellens, Wollens und Glaubens. Von Dr. Fritz SCHULTZE. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Veit & Comp. 1900. Pp. xii, + 392. 

The three “ books” into which this volume is divided treat, respectively, 
of the Thought (pp. 18-138), Will (pp. 139-210), and Religion (pp. 211- 
359) of Primitive Man. The Introduction (pp. 1-17) deals with the cultural 
and psychological classification of the races of mankind (Dr. Schultze 
adopts the arrangement given by Sutherland in his recent work on “The 
Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct”), and an Appendix (pp. 360- 
392) treats of Ethics from the evolutionary point of view. In the section 
on “Thought” the author discusses: Senses, Ideas, Counting, Language, 
Art (painting and plastic art, music, technique) ; under “Will” are in- 
cluded: Instincts, Emotions, Sex-Phenomena ; the book on “ Religion” 
treats of: Fetishism, Animism, Adoration of the heavenly bodies. Among 
the general conclusions of the author are the following: Primitive man is 
a sense-man, not a thought-man ; one of the ideals of primitive man is idle- 
ness ; the resemblance of primitive man to the child is rather chi/dish than 
childlike. t is evident that the author has not laid under contribution the 
rich additions to the literature of savage and barbarous life and action 
made by recent American and English investigators. This is clear if one 
compares Dr. Schultze’s estimate of the mind, instincts, and passions’ of 
primitive man with Dr. Boas’s statements regarding the same in his address 
before Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1894. Nor are the sections on counting and language up to date. 
Concerning the origin of the belief in a spirit-world the author (contrary to 
Koch, whose treatise on “ Animism” has been reviewed in this Journal, 
vol, xiii. p. 302) ascribes it to consideration of death. In spite of its com- 
pact character, the section on Religion contains much of interest to the 
folk-lorist. Dr. Schultze seeks to trace certain stages of development in 
the mythological ideas of primitive man, which are interesting, if hazardous 
and doubtful. Some of these are as follows: — 
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IDEA OF SOUL. 


1. Pulse and breath. 
2. Heart and breath. 
3. Blood and breath. 


4. Breath alone. 


Bibliographical Notes. 


ADORATION OF MOON AND SUN. 
1. Moon-man, Sun-thing. 
2. Moon-man, Sun-woman. 
3- Moon-woman, Sun-woman. 
4- Moon-man, Sun-man. 
5. Moon-woman, Sun-man. 


ADORATION OF SKY. 


1. Night-'Sky=Man. Earth = Woman. 

2. Night-Sky== Man. Day-Sky = Woman. 

3. Night-Sky = Man. Day-Sky = Man. 

4- Sky (all) == Woman and Mother of Sun-God. 

5. Sky (all)= Man, Allfather, Allmaker, Allruler. 

Folk-lorists will be interested in the manner in which an evolutionist 

philosopher comes to such conclusions. On the whole, Dr. Schultze’s book 
is a suggestive one, and its value would have been increased by an index. 


Alex, F. Chamberlain. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY (1902). 


President: George A. Dorsey, Chicago, III. 

First Vice-President: J. Walter Fewkes, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President: James Mooney, Washington, D. C. 
Council: Robert Bell, Ottawa, Can. ; Roland B. Dixon, Cambridge, Mass. ; Livingston 
Farrar, New York, N. Y.; Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.; Alfred L. Kroeber, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn, N. Y.; tFrederic W. Putnam, Cam. 
bridge, Mass.; Frederick Starr, Chicago, Ill.; Gardner P. Stickney, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
tHenry Wood, Baltimore, Md.; James H. Woods, Boston, Mass.; tC. H. C. Wright, 


Cambridge, Mass. ; F. M. Youmans, Cincinnati, O. 
Permanent Secretary: William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 
Treasurer: John H. Hinton, 41 West 32d Street, New York, N. Y. 
t As Presidents of Local Branches. 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
(FOR THE YEAR 1902.) 


HONORARY 


John Batchelor, Sapporo, Japan. 

Francisco Adolpho Coelho, Lisbon, Portu- 
gal. 

James George Frazer, Cambridge, England. 

Henri Gaidoz, Paris, France. 

George Laurence Gomme, London, Eng- 
land. 

Angelo de Gubernatis, Rome, Italy. 

Edwin Sidney Hartland, Gloucester, Eng- 
land. 


MEMBERS. 


Jean Karlowicz, Warsaw, Poland. 
Friedrich S. Krauss, Vienna, Austria. 
Kaarle Krohn, Helsingfors, Finland. 
Giuseppe Pitré, Palermo, Sicily. 

tJohn Wesley Powell, Washington, D. C. 
Paul Sébillot, Paris, France. 

Heymann Steinthal, Berlin, Germany. 
Edward Burnett Tylor, Oxford, England. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Henry Carrington Bolton, Washington, 
mC. 

Hiram Edmund Deats, Flemington, N. J. 

Mrs. Henry Draper, New York, N. Y. 

Willard Fiske, Florence, Italy. 

Joseph E. Gillingham, Philadelphia, Pa. 


John H. Hinton, New York, N. Y. 
Henry Charles Lea, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frederick W. Lehmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. F. Loubat, New York, N. Y. 

William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph, Mo. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. 


John Abercromby, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

I. Adler, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Constance G. Alexander, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Monroe Ayer, Boston, Mass. 


Irving Babbitt, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Alice Mabel Bacon, Hampton, Va. 
Francis Noyes Balch, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary M. Barclay, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Mary E. Batchelder, Cambridge, Mass. 
W. M. Beauchamp, Syracuse, N. Y. 
William Beer, New Orleans, La. 

Robert Bell, Ottawa, Ont. 


George W. Benedict, Providence, R. I. 
Miss Cora Agnes Benneson, Cambridge, 
Mass. ‘ 


Mrs. T. W. Bennet, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, Naples, Italy. 
Prof. E. H. Bierby, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Charles T. Billom, Leicester, England. 
Clarence J. Blake, Boston, Mass. 
Francis Blake, Auburndale, Mass. 
Mrs. W. D. Boardman, Boston, Mass. 
Franz Boas, New York, N. Y. 
Reginald P. Bolton, Pelhamville, N. Y. 
Mrs. John G. Bourke, Omaha, Neb. 
Charles P. Bowditch, Boston, Mass. 
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George P. Bradley, Washington, D. C. 

H. C. G. Brandt, Clinton, N. Y. 

Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Jeannie P. Brown, Cambridge, Mass. 

Philip Greely Brown, Portland, Me. 

Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, Calais, Me. 

Gustav Brihl, Cincinnati, O. 

J. D. Buck, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Waller Bullock, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Ethel Quincey Bumstead, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Edward S. Burgess, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Mary Arthur Burnham, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miss Amy Burrage, Boston, Mass. 

David Bushnell, Boston, Mass. 


Col. Cornelius Cadle, Cincinnati, O. 

John Caldwell, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Alexander Francis Chamberlain, Worcester, 
Mass. ° 

Miss Mary Chapman, Chicopee, Mass. 

Miss Ellen Chase, Brookline, Mass. 

George H. Chase, Cambridge, Mass. 

Heli Chatelain, Angola, Africa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Marguerite Clavel, Boston, Mass. 

Richard A. Cleeman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert Clement, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Otto B. Cole, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Katherine I. Cook, Cambridge, Mass. 

George W. Cooke, Wakefield, Mass. 

Mrs. Kate Allen Coolidge, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Oliver Crane, Boston, Mass. 

Thomas F. Crane, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Charles D. Crank, Cincinnati, O. 

Miss Sarah H. Crocker, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Sally Muzzy Cross, Malden, Mass. 

Stewart Culin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roland G. Curtin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mattoon Munroe Curtis, Cleveland, O. 


William G. Davies, New York, N. Y. 

Charles F. Daymond, New York, N. Y 

Mrs. John Deane, Boston, Mass. 

James Deans, Victoria, B. C. 

Robert W. De Forest, New York, N. Y. 

E. W. Deming, New York, N. Y. 

George E. Dimock, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Roland B. Dixon, Cambridge, Mass. 

Richard E. Dodge, New York, N. Y. 

George A. Dorsey, Chicago, III. 

Miss Constance G. DuBois, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Charles B. Dudley, Altoona, Pa. 

R. T. Durrett, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. H. H. Dwight, Boston, Mass. 


Edwin S. Ebbert, Cincinnati, O. 
Charles L. Edwards, Hartford, Conn. 
Harry G. Ellard, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Annie L, Ellis, Uvalde, Texas. 
L. H. Elwell, Amherst, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas Emory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Carl Eikemeyer, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Dana Estes, Boston, Mass. 


Livingston Farrand, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ernest F. Fenollosa, Boston, Mass. 
Merritt Lyndon Fernald, Cambridge, Mass. 
J. Walter Fewkes, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Emma J. Fitz, Boston, Mass. 
George William Fitz, Boston, Mass. 

Miss N. L. Flagg, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D.C. 
Robert Fletcher, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Yvonne E. Flinch, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kent C. Foltz, Cincinnati, O. 

Henry W. Foote, Cambridge, Mass. 
Alcée Fortier, New Orleans, La. 

William Henry Frost, New York, N. Y. 


Alfred C. Garrett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. F. W. Gaskill, Cambridge, Mass. 

Albert S. Gatschet, Washington, D. C. 

Frank Butler Gay, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. S. R. Geiser, Cincinnati, O. 

Arpad G. Gerster, New York, N. Y. 

Wolcott Gibbs, Newport, R. I. 

W. W. Gibbs, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Bessie C. Gray, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John C. Gray, Boston, Mass. 

Byron Griffing, Shelter Island Heights, 
N.Y. 

George Bird Grinnell, New York, N. Y. 

Louis Grossmann, Cincinnnti, O. 

Victor Guillof, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William Fenwick Harris, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles C. Harrison, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Edward Haskell, Boston, Mass. 

H. W. Haynes, Boston, Mass. 

D. C. Henning, Pottsville, Pa. 

Mrs. Esther Herrman, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Leonora E. Herron, Hampton, Va. 

Edgar Hewitt, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Henry L. Hobart, New York, N. Y. 

Frederick Webb Hodge, Washington, 
D.C. 

Richard Hodgson, Boston, Mass. 

Robert Hoe, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lee Hoffman, Boston, Mass. 
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Miss Amelia B. Hollenback, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

William H. Holmes, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Leslie Hopkinson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Cornelia Horsford, Cambridge, Mass. 

Walter Hough, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Leonora Howe, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prentiss C. Hoyt, Cambridge, Mass. 

C. F. W. Hubbard, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John W. N. Hudson, Chicago, Ill. 

Henry M. Hurd, Baltimore, Md. 

Percy A. Hutchison, Cambridge, Mass. 

Henry Minos Huxley, Cambridge, Mass. 

Clarence M. Hyde, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Hyde, New York, N. Y. 


A. Jacobi, New York, N. Y. 
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Alligator, 221; animals in general, 69, 
g0, 125, 208, 217, 222, 275; antelope, 
38; badger, 17, 86; bat, 90; bear, 17, 18, 
33-35, 38, 84, 180, 209, 237, 238, 239; 
beaver, 48, 137, 179, 226, 227; beetle, 
188, 279; birds in general, 27, 28, 30, 32, 
38, 62, 69, 87, 90, 132, 153, 197, 212, 213, 
222, 288; blue jay, 137,179, 182; buf- 
falo, 175, 225, 228, 235, 279; bull, 178; 
butterfly, 46, 88; buzzard, 238, 239; car- 
abao, 163; caribou, 45; cat, 74, 191, 273, 
292; chipmunk, 243; cock, 208; cow, 
33) 74; coyote, 38, 63, 137, 178; croco- 
dile, 145; crow, 281; deer, 38, 217, 225, 
278; deer-ticks, 278; dog, 74, 172, 182, 
223, 292; donkey, 74, 131; dragon, 208, 
213; eagle, 10, 16, 90, 175, 182, 232; 
earthworm, 125; elk, 172; fish, 38, 144, 
208; fish-hawk, 278; fox, 16, 37, 64; 
frog, 190, 279; grizzly bear, 86, 137, 190, 
279; ground-hog, 249 ; grouse, 182; Gryp- 
totherium, 287; hen, 45, 74; horse, 16, 
34, 70, 170, 187, 212, 269, 273; insects, 
38, 90; leech, 192; lizard, 279; loon, 
278; mink, 48; monkey, 122, 161 ; moun- 
tain-lion, 221, 278; mouse, 224; narwhal, 
118; ostrich, 188; otter, 287; opossum, 
173; owl, 182; parrot, 134; pig, 63, 74; 
pigeon, 226; pike, 105, 236; porcupine, 
38, 91, 179; rabbit, 120, 279; raccoon, 
84, 173; rat, 176; rattlesnake, 278; 
raven, 48, 137, 182; rhea, 188; robin, 
132, 279; salmon, 182; sheep, 97; skunk, 
48, 279; snakes, 18, 21, 29, 30, 38, 48, 
125, 177; spider, 86, 224; squirrel, 38; 
tiger, 282; turtle, 134, 180, 278, 281; 
water-tiger, 287 ; whip-poor-will, 99; wild 


cat, 182; wolf, 74, 173, 179, 180, 279. 


Beauchamp, W. M., Onondaga Pilant- 


Names, 91-103: Introductory, 91; pine, 
spruce, fir, cedar, yew, tamarack, elm 
oak, 91; sycamore, maple, beech, bass- 
wood, birch, tulip-tree, ash, butternut, 
hickory, chestnut, 92; walnut, bladder- 
nut, willow, alder, leatherwood, sumac, 
hazel, spice-wood, sassafras, apple, crab, 
thorn, cherry, 93; pear, peach, plum, 
orange, lemon, alder, iron-wood, aspen, 
mulberry, grape, Virginia creeper, poison 
ivy, bittersweet, prickly ash, strawberry, 
currant, gooseberry, huckleberry, black- 
berry, 94; raspberry, thimbleberry, wood, 
tree, forest, bush, leaf, grasses, rush, flag, 
hay, wheat, rice, barley, buckwheat, corn, 
95; timothy, clover, weeds, thistle, flax, 
hemp, milkweed, plantain. moss, lichen, 
buttercup, poke-weed, nettle, catnip, to- 
bacco, 96; water-hemlock, salicornia, 
pennyroyal, peppermint, spearmint, hore- 
hound, weeds, sarsaparilla, ginseng, 97; 
snake-root, artichoke, elecampane, sun- 
flower, dock, mullein, thoroughwort, 
boneset, indigo, potato, onion, garlic, 
leek, turnip, beet, carrot, beans, 98; 
pumpkin, squash, watermelon, musk- 
melon, cucumber, cabbage, lettuce, to- 
mato, cowslip, blood-root, moccasin- 
flower, mandrake, violets, pansy, hepatica, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, goldenrod, aster, win- 
tergreen, partridge-berry, hop, dicentra, 
99; clematis, catkins, trillium, false mitre- 
wort, cohosh, rose, dentaria, brown beech 
drops, fungus, dog-tooth violet, 160; 
plants without name, 100; flower, bark, 
brushwood, bud, branch, stick, log, or- 
chard, garden, field, farm, turf, sod, 
blight, sap, crop, sheaf, chaff, pepper, 
hazel-nut, 101; corn, beans, and pump- 
kins, 101, 102; properties and uses of 
plants, 103; cranberry, 103; the “uni- 
versal plants,” 103. 


Bibliographical Notes : 


Books, 134-142, 206-211 ; Recent Arti- 
cles, 68-71, 211-213; Notes on Folk- 
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Lore Periodicals, 72,214. See Record 
of American Folk-Lore. 


Bolton, Henry Carrington, The Vintner's 


Bush, 40-45; Proverb about “ bush,” 
40; the “bush” in Italy, 41, 42; signs, 
42; in France, Germany, England, 43, 
44; a “trade emblem,” 44. 


Books Reviewed : 


Bastian, A., Der Menschheitsgedanke 
durch Raum und Zeit, 210; Bowditch, 
C. P., Notes on the Report of Teobert 
Maler, 136; Friedmann, M., Ueber 
Wahnideen im Vélkerleben, 141; Gor- 
don, G. B., The Hieroglyphic Stairway 
Ruins of Copan, 134; Grinnell, G. B., 
The Punishment of the Stingy, 137; 
Hommel, Der Gestrondienst der alten 
Araber, 138; James, G. W., Indian Bas- 
ketry, 138; Laufer, B., The Decorative 
Art of the Amur Tribes, 208; Maler, T., 
Researches in the Central Portion of the 
Usumatsintla Valley, 134; Matthews, 
A., The Terms Hired Man and Help, 
Brother Jonathan, The Term Indian 
Summer, 206; Schultze, F., Psychologie 
der Naturvélker, 299; Sombart, W., 
Wirthschaft und Mode, 142; Ziiricher, 
G., Kinderleid und Kinderspiel im Kan- 
ton Bern, 140. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., Memorials of 


the “Indian,” 107-116: The term, “ In- 
dian,” 107; place-names compounded 
with “ Indian,” 107, 108; things named 
after the Indian: /ndian arrow — /ndian 
whort, 108-111; things named after the 
“squaw:” sguaw-berry — sguaw - weed, 
111; things named after the “ pappoose ” 
and “le sauvage,” 112; /es mations, 112; 
the “Indian” in children’s games and 
songs, 112-114; in folk-songs of Canada, 
114-116. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., In Memoriam : 


John Wesley Powell, 199-205: Sketch 
of life and activities, 201, 202; folk-lore 
publications, 203; as an evolutionist, 204. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., In Memoriam: 


Thomas Wilson, 205, 206: Life and ac- 
tivities, 204; folk-lore publications, 205. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., Algonkian 


Words in American English: A Study 
in the Contact of the White Man and 
the Indian, 240-267 : Introductory, 240; 
apishamore, 240; asimina, assapan, ba- 
biche, cantico, carcajou, 241 ; caribou, ca- 
shaw, caucus, chebacco, chebog, 242; 
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chequet, chincapin, chipmunk, chogset, 
cisco, ciscoette, 243; cockarouse, cohush, 
dockmackie, hackmatack, hickory, 244; 
hominy, kennebunker, killhag, 245; kin- 
nikinnick, kiskitomas, longe, Mackinaw, 
246; mananosay, manito, maskinonge, 
maycock, may-pop, 247; menhaden, me- 
thy, moccasin, mocuck, Mohawk, 248; 
moonack, moose, moosemise, 249; mug- 
wump, mummychog, muskeg, musquash, 
250; namaycush, neeskotting, Neshan- 
nock, Nesquehonite, netop, nocake, opos- 
sum, 251; Oquassa, pappoose, pauhagen, 
peag, pecan, pekan, pembina, pemmican, 
252; persimmon, pipsissewa, pocosin, 
pocan, pogy, podunk, poke, 253; poke- 
token, pone, pooquaw, poose-dack, porgy, 
powwow, 254; puccoon, pung, quahog, 
quasky, quickhatch, raccoon, 255; roan- 
oke, rockahominy, Rockaway, sachem, 
sagakomi, sagamite, 256; sagamore, 
samp, sannup, saskatoon, scup, scupper- 
nong, seawan, 257 ; shaganappi, siscowit, 
skunk, squantersquash, Squantum, 258 ; 
Squash, squaw, 259; squeteague, succo- 
tash, suppawn, tamarack, Tammany, 260; 
tautog, tawkee, terrapin, toboggan, 261 ; 
togue, tomahawk, 262; Tom Pung, totem, 
tuckahoe, 263; Tuckemuck, tuladi, tuli- 
bee, wabash, wammikin, wampum, wan- 
anish, 264; wangan, wankapin, wapatoo, 
wapiti, watap, wauregan, wavy, 265; 
wejack, wendigo, werowance, whiskey- 
Jack, wicopy, wigwam, wigwassing, 266; 
woodchuck, 267. 


Chamberlain, A. F., and Isabel C. Cham- 


berlain. See Record of American Folk- 
Lore. 


Dorsey, George A., Wichita Tales, 215- 


239; condition of things at the begin- 
ning, 215; first man (darkness) and wo- 
man, 215, 216; creation of men and their 
multiplication, 216; ball-play, 216; origin 
of day and night, deer killed become 
stars, 217; ball-play, 218; woman 
changed to bird, 220; destroyers, 221; 
cave-dwellers, 222; dog-children, 223; 
spider-woman, 224; coming of flood, 225; 
monsters, 226; passing of flood, 226; 
people on top of canes, 227; reconstruc- 
tion of surface of earth, restoration of 
living creatures to water, land, etc., 228; 
marriages and multiplication of men and 
women; fights and victory dance, 230; 
Wichitas and Pawnees, 230; Apaches 
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and Osages, 231; migrations, 232; pro- 
jected village and final settlement, 234 ; 
dance and vision, 235-237; return of 
Broken-Leg-Bear, 238. 


Fewkes, J. Walter, Sky-god Personations 
in Hopi Worship, 14-32. Introductory, 
14, 15; dramatization of return of sun- 
god, 16; actions of man personating sun- 
god, 17; departure of clan-ancients, 19 ; 
a germ-god, 21 ; pamiiti-festival, 25 ; sun- 
god personifications (masked dancers), 
26; shalako, 27; advent and departure 
of sun-god (winter-solstice dramatiza- 
tion), 28; personation of lightning-wield- 
ing sky-god, 29; idol of sky-god with 
lightning symbols, 30; conclusions, 30- 
32. 


Hudson, J. W., An Indian Myth of the 
San Joaquin Basin, 104-106: Tule river 
version of myth, 105; man beats wife to 
death, she comes back, he goes to spirit 
land, and dies after telling of his jour- 
ney, 104, 105; Teukcansi version, 105; 
Merced river Indian’s account of belief 
in future life, 106; legends indicate for- 
mer existence of sea, 106. 


Indian Tribes, Peoples, etc. : 

Abenaki, 117, 246, 250, 252, 254, 257, 
258, 265; Abipones, 289; Acanayutos, 
51; Acoma, 88, 181; Alcoholados, 51 ; 
Angaité, 290; Apache, 46, 230; Arapaho, 
45, 275, 284; Araucanian, 50, 184, 287; 
Arickarees, 126; Assiniboine, 6; Auro- 
huacos, 51; Aztecs, 10, 48, 72, 83, 121, 
122; Bakairi, 185; Blackfoot, 45, 117, 
137; Bloods, 117, 137; Botocudo, 50; 
Brazil, 185; Caduvei, 289; Calchaqui, 
288 ; Carib, 285; Catawba, 120; Cayuga, 
102; Cheyenne, 117, 276; Chimiles, 51; 
Chinook, 118, 137, 182; Chiquito, 185; 
Cocinas, 51; Costa Rica, 183; Cree, 
60-62, 117, 241, 248, 250-255, 257, 258, 
263, 268; Cuba, 285; Dakota, 48; Dela- 
ware (Lenapé), 97, 102, 241, 244, 249, 
251, 254, 266; Déné, 46; Eskimo, 118, 
180, 211, 277; Flatheads, 63; Fuegian, 
186; Goajiro, 51; Grand Chaco, 186; 
Guachi, 289; Guana, 290; Guarani, 186; 
Guaikuri, 289; Guayaqui, 123, 186; 
Haida, 277; Hopi (Moki), 14-32, 48, 
179; Huichol, 280; Iowa, 172; Iroquois, 
119; Illinois, 241, 246, 260; 263; Jivaro, 
123; Kansas, 126; Kekchi, 50, 284; 


Kickapoo, 171; Kiowa, 46, 181; Koo- 
tenay, 137, 180, 277 ; Laguna, 88; Lacan- 
dons, 123 ; Lenguas, 187, 290; Lucayans, 
286 ; Maidu, 120, 124, 278; Maliseet, 254; 
Mandan, 126; Mariposa, 104; Ma-squ- 
hee, 172; Massachusetts, 241, 243, 251, 
252, "254, 257-262, 265; Maya, 50, 112, 
134, 183, 282; Mazahua, 47; Machicui, 
290; Micmac, 45, 241, 242, 245, 257; 
262; Mixe, 282; Mocobi, 290; Mohave, 
281; Mohawk, 180, 248; Mohican, 248, 
265; Montagnais, 264; Motilones, 51; 
Nanticokes, 97; Narragansett, 242-245, 
248-251, 254, 255, 259-263, 288; Navaho, 
46, 52, 118, 139, 277; Nez Percé, 137; 
Ogalala, 48; Ojibwa (Chippewa), 84 
117, 179, 276; Omaha, 33, 126, 182; 
Ona, 186; Oneidas, 97, 99; Onondagas, 
91; Orejones, 51; Osage, 120; Otoma- 
co, §2; Pampanillas, 51; Paiutes, 52; 
Passamaquoddy, 245, 265; Payagua, 187, 
289; Pawnees, 118, 137, 230; Penobscot, 
117; Peru, 123, 291; Piegan, 84, 117, 
137; Pima, 10; Pintados, 51 ; Pipil, 121 ; 
Piras, 120; Pit River, 120, 124; Pomo, 
119, 124; Porto Rico, 286; Quiché, 184; 
Quilleutes, 182; Quinault, 181; Sac and 
Fox, 170-178; Saboba, 36; Sanapanas, 
290; Sta. Barbara, 43; Seri, 48, 182; 
Shushwap, 47; Sioux, 84, 183; Sk-qomic, 
47; Tahachipi, 36; Toba, 289; Tupe, 
51; Tzutuhil, 284; Tapihete, 291 ; Tapii, 
291; Utah, 26; Virginian, 241-249, 252- 
257, 261, 262; Wallapai, 139; Wichita, 
179, 213-239; Winnebago, 84; Wintun, 
118, 124, 279; Yanan, 124, 190, 279; 
Ysleta, 120; Zapotec, 281. 


James, George Wharton, A Saboba Origin- 


Myth, 36-39: Account of narrator, 36; 
migration from land of setting sun, 56; 
storm and darkness, 36, 37 ; sacrifice and 
dance, 37 ; first sunrise, 37; variation of 
bare earth, 38; creation of new peoples, 
tribes and languages, 38 ; death of Uuyot, 
the leader, and his burial, 38. 


Jenks, Albert Ernest, The Bear Maiden, 


33-35: Two elder daughters of old man 
and woman start out to find work, 33; 
followed by younger sister (little bear), 
33; reach wigwam of old woman and two 
daughters, 33; younger sister changes 
places of sleepers, and mother kills her 
daughters, 34; younger sister brings back 
son, finds lost horse of old chief, whose 
son she had married, 34; is thrown into 
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fire, and becomes beautiful, 35; author's 
note, 35. 


Lasley, Mary, Sac and Fox Tales, 170-178: 
Editorial note, 170; sacred pipe, 170; 
fasting and woman’s legend, 171 ; a story 
about ‘possum, 173; story of a boy who 
killed a ’coon, 173; the chief’s daughter 
and the orphan, 174; the Indian who 
crossed the ocean, 175; the story of the 
twins, 176-178. 

Local Meetings and Other Notices : 

Baltimore, 66, 67; The International 
Congress of Americanists, 67, 68 ; Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 68; Boston, 133; Annual 
Meeting, 206; Cincinnati Branch of 
American Folk-Lore Society, 296 ; Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, 296- 
299- 


Meeker, Louis L., White Man, 84-87: The 
clown or trick-player, 84; dives for 
shadow-plums, 84 ; deceives bear-women, 
85; kills and roasts bear-babies, serving 
them up in feast to mothers, 85; bear- 
boy, by aid of animals, digs hole, into 
which man, who paints himself white, 
crawls, 86; he kills and cooks the bear- 
women, 87; story teaches children not 
to be cross, 87. 

Moore, Isabel, Portuguese Folk-Songs, 
165-169 : Fado, meaning and nature, 166; 
Fado Hilario, 168; Fado Rey Colago, 
168; Fado maritimo, 169. 


Newell, William Wells, The Legend of the 
Holy Grail, vii. 54, 55: The Grail and 
Glastonbury, 54; notes, 55. 

Notes and Queries: 

Notes of Cree Folk-Lore (A. F. Cham- 
berlain), 60-62; Abenaki Witchcraft 
Story (Mrs. E. W. Deming), 62, 63; 
Coyote and Little Pig, The Three Little 
Pigs (Mary A. Owen), 63-65; Work ac- 
complished in the Study of American 
Indian Folk-Lore (A. F. C.), 127-129; 
Exhibition of Puppets, Kraus Musical 
Museum in Florence, De Mortillet (A. 
F. C.), 130; The Bernstein Proverb Li- 
brary, Toy Exhibition at Paris (A. F. 
C.), 131; Welsh Superstitions (John L. 
Cowan), 131, 132; Folk-Lore of Anthro- 
pology, Frog-Eating, Dutch Proverbs, 
“ Arabian Nights,” Folk-Lore of Eastern 
Europe, “Mother Goose” Dinner, Stu- 


pidity of Deities (A. F. C.), 190; Collec- 
tion of Esthonian Folk-Lore, Primitive 
Mathematics (A. F. C.), 191; Folk-Medi- 
cine (Walter Hough), 191; Tobacco for 
Leeches, The Past in the Present, Double 
Life (A. F. C.), 192; “ Give a thing and 
take a thing” (Charles Welsh), 193; 
Florida Song Games (H. E. K.), 193, 
194; The Ballad of the Jew’s Daughter 
(H. E. K.), 195, 196; Notes of Tagal 
Folk-Lore (A. F. C.), 196-198; Japan 
and the Occident, Finnish Dances, Fin- 
nish Dialect Dictionary (A. F. C.), 198; 
Cat buried with Mistress, 292; Mad 
Stones, 292; “ Filipino,” Tahitian Month- 
names, The Fire-Walk in Tahiti, Exci- 
sion of Uvula, Origin of Agriculture, 
293; Arab Lying, Ruthenian Proverbs, 
294; Mikiewicz and Folk-Literature, 295. 
Notes on Folk-Lore Periodicals, 72, 214. 


Phenomena of Nature, etc., in Folk-Lore 
and Myth: 

Air, 153; cardinal points, 28, 88, 105, 
122, 225, 234; cold, 91, 117, 137, 279; 
earth, 29, 35, 60, 275, 278; earthquake, 
104, 188; fire, 21, 22, 46, 49, 63, 87, 275, 
293; fog, 36, 234, 275; heat, 91; light, 
35, 57, 275; moon, 35, 138, 234, 278; 
night, 36, 51; rain, 229, 288; rainbow, 
70; rock, 77; shadow, 84, 226; sky, 14- 
32, 160, 182, 275; snow, 88, 275; sea- 
sons, 28, 88, 207, 234, 293; Stars, 28, 104, 
118, 137, 138, 217, 298; sun, 16-32, 36, 
37, 138, 189, 278; thunder (and light- 
ning), 62, 117, 183, 184, 278, 288; water, 
49, 88, 105, 186, 213, 218, 225, 275; 
weather, 222; wind, 6, 88, 155, 225. 

Philippine Peoples, 143-164, 196-198, 293. 

Plants in folk-lore and myth, 16, 21, 32, 34, 
38, 40-44, 49, 50, 68, 71, 84, 88, 91-103, 
108-112, 125, 150, 179, 208, 211, 215, 
225, 241, 243-245, 246, 247, 249, 252, 
253, 254, 256, 259, 260, 261, 264, 265, 
266, 271, 275, 277, 280, 281, 284, 293. 

Porter, Ralph S., The Story of Bantugan, 
143-161: Characters of story, 143; steal- 
ing of Bantugan’s sister by Spanish gen- 
eral, 143; king wants her for wife, 144; 
war results, 145; lover of Bantugan’s 
sister sets out to rescue her, 146; dis- 
guises himself as a “#ruray, and makes 
use of magic, 147-151; Bantugan’s son, 
helped by magic, reaches the king, 153- 
156; Bantugan and Spaniards fight, and 
fleet of latter is sunk, 159; in another 
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battle Bantugan is defeated, 160; his 
wife also defeated, 161; legend of the 
island of Timaco, where Bantugan and his 
people live deep in the mountains, 161. 
Porter, Ralph S., The Story of Datto Pata 
Mata, 162-164: The wicked four-eyed 
chief steals maidens and wives, 162; in- 
duced to build house in form of ball, and 
gets in it, 163; it is put in the river and 
left there till all of his body but his jaws 
(now preserved in a box) was dead, 163; 
stolen maidens and wives return home, 
163; betel, 164; burial customs, 164. 
Pradt, George H., Shakok and Miochin: 
Origin of Summer and Winter, 88-90: 
Daughter of Shakok, spirit of winter, 
wooed by Micchin. spirit of summer, 88, 
89; contest betwee.i Shakok and Mio- 
chin, 89, 90; the latter wins and marries 
the girl, — hence summer and winter by 


agreement, go. 


Recent articles of a comparative nature in 
folk-lore and other periodicals, 68-71, 
211, 213. 

Record of American Folk-Lore, 45-53, 117- 
126, 179-189, 275-291: Algonkian, 45, 
117, 179, 275; Athapascan, 46, 118, 277; 
Araucanian, 50, 184, 287 ; Botocudo, 50; 
Brazil, 185; Caddoan, 118, 179; Cal- 
chaqui, 288 ; Californian, 46 ; Carib, 285; 
Chinookan, 118; Chiquito, 185; Colom- 
bia, 51; Copehan, 118; Costa Rica, 183; 
Cuba, 285; Eskimo, 118, 119, 180, 277; 
Fuegian, 186; Grand Chaco, 186; Guai- 
kurt, 289; Guayaqui, 123, 186; Haida, 
277; Iroquoian, 180, 181; Jivaro, 123 ; 
Kiowa, 47, 181; Kitunahan, 277; Kul- 
anapan, 119; Lengua, 187-189; Luca- 
yans, 286; Maskoi (Machicui), 290; 
Mayan, 50, 122, 123, 183, 184, 282-285; 
Otomaco, 52; Otomi, 47; Palaihnihan, 


120; Peruvian, 123, 291; Porto Rico, 
276; Pueblos, 120, 151; Pujunan, 120, 
278; Salishan, 47, 181, 182; Sahaptian, 
120; Seri, 48, 182; Siouan, 48, 120, 182, 
183; Uto-Aztecan (and Moki), 48, 49, 
121, 122, 279; Yuman, 281; Zapotecan, 
281; Zoquean, 281. Arrows, 52; bas- 
ketry, 52, 124-126; bibliography, 52; 
bone-painting, 52; character, 53; drill- 
ing, 53; houses, 126; pottery, 53; teeth- 
mutilation, 126. 


Russell, Frank, Know, then, thyself, 1-13: 


Development of anthropology, 1; rela- 
tion to mathematics, 2; geology, geo- 
graphy, religion, theology, 3 ; observation 
and experiment, 4-6; travel, field-re- 
search, 7; reasoning and correct inter- 
pretation of data, 8; technology, 9; races 
and peoples, 8,9; brotherhood of man, 
9; tendency to modesty, 9; somatology, 
9, 10; folk-lore, 10; tradition, 10, 11; 
ethnographic parallels, 12; diplomacy, 
legislation, 12; law, 13; anthropology in 
the training of youth, 12. 


Starr, Frederick, The Tastoanes, 73-83: 


Historical account of folk-play, 73-76; 
Haro’s account, 76-80; other accounts 
and references, 80-82 ; clay-figures of the 
Tastoanes, $2 ; list of Aztec words in play 
of the Tastoanes, 83. 


Wrenshall, Letitia H., Incantations and 


Popular Healing in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, 268-274: “ powow,” and 
“trying for it,” 268; mountain people, 
268 ; terms, formula, and charms, 269; 
erysipelas-charm, 269 ; formula for stop- 
ping bleeding, 270; hemorrhages, 270; 
witch-book, 271; spells, 271; “mental 
priestess,” 272; bewitching, 273; evil 
eye, 274; “ devil-child,” 273. 
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